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Low-cost International’ B-2'75 Diesel 


works for less than a dollar a day for fuel ! 


The price tag on the 34 hp* B-275 is low! And its 
ability to handle average-load jobs all day on less 
than a dollar’s worth of fuel really puts money in 
your pocket. But top economy is just one reason 
why the extra-rugged B-275 is the most wanted 
Diesel in the 2-3-plow class. 

The penny-pinching 4-cylinder engine starts 
directly on Diesel fuel. Eight forward speeds ex- 
actly match power to any load. Positive differential 
lock turns wheel slip into time- and money-saving 
grip. Constant-running pto handles all power driven 
machines with new ease. “‘Live’”’ hydraulic power 
gives you fingertip control of all equipment. Rugged 
3-point hitch takes the widest variety of equip- 
ment. Extra generous clearance and tread adjust- 
ment let you tend all crops without damage. 

Call your IH dealer. He’ll make all arrange- 


ments for you to try a new B-275 on your farm. 
*Belt hp corrected to standard conditions. 


Trade now for your new B-275, the tractor used by 
first, third, and seventh place winners in the 1960 
World Plowing Contest, Rome, Italy. See your IH 
dealer. Get full details on IH Early Trader’s Bonus. 
The sooner you trade . . . the more you save! 


5,000 dealers backed 
by 12 parts depots 





Corneli Introduces Keystone 
Resistant Giant Strain 3 
The New Bell Pepper That 
Is Better Than The Best 


Greater Seedling Vigor — Earlier Maturity — Heavier Production 


Shortly after its introduction, the original basic Keystone Resistant Giant Pepper swept the country— 
took the lead in important pepper growing areas. Now, new Strain 3 has been produced—a pure line 
developed from an extremely vigorous plant selected on the Corneli breeding farm in 1956. This new 
strain is already tested and proven superior to others in its class—ranked first in the important pepper 
trials at Faison, North Carolina in 1960. 
Strain 3 retains these basic characteristics which won the approval of growers everywhere. 

@ Mosaic Resistant 

@ Heavy Foliage Which Protects Pods From The Sun 

© Strong, Upright Stems Which Carry Heavy Loads Of Fruit 


ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY FOR STRAIN 3—THE NEW KEYSTONE BELL PEPPER 
JUDGED BETTER THAN THE BEST. 


CORNELI SEED 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS 


1960 
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Commercial Vegetable Grower 
Developed in Holland and Market Growers Journal 


Commercially Proven 


Throughout Europe. VOL. 8 No. 12 
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Cover design by George M. Ross. Our best 
wishes to you and yours for a Merry Christmas 
and a Prosperous New Year. 
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Night & Day. By A. F. Van Maren 


Specifications: 


® Moves 5 to 9 thousand cubic feet of We Analyze “Chain” Buying Practices, Part 2. .12 
air per minute, depending on speed. By John Carew 

© Completely sealed unit, ideal for moist 
greenhouses. 


60 cycle—either 110 or 220 volts. They'll Be There—Will VYou?........6..6+++++16 


Two speed, 450 rpm (60W) or 720 rpm 
(140W) 
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ALS SEIS 


The leading growers on many markets start with 
Harris Seeds. They know that Harris specialties like 
these produce the kind of crops that bring top 
prices. 


Harris’ SHIPPER 


For heavy crops of highly attractive pods, try this new Harris 
introduction. Slim, smooth and straighter than Contender, the 
oval-round pods are 51/4 in. long and have a better, darker 
color. Peak production matures somewhat later. They maintain 
their fresh appearance in handling and hold up very well for 
market and shipping. A promising new development. 


Harris’ NORTH STAR 


The one best hybrid for the higher priced early market. North 
Star is bred for extra-early planting, comes up strongly even in 
cold ground and makes big crops of fine large ears with heavy 
dark green husks and plentiful flags. Famous for its vigor, 
handsome appearance and heavy yields. 


For complete information on the many top-rated vegetables 
and flowers sold only by Harris Seeds, write today for our 
FREE Market Gardeners’ and Florists’ Catalog. 


YOUNGS’ BEAUTY 


This pumpkin has filled a long-felt need—it has medium sized 
fruit of ideal type for jack-o-lanterns, round and uniform with 
glossy, hard skin. If you grow pumpkins for Halloween sales, 
try Youngs’ Beauty. 


TREASURE 


Just released by the U. S. D. A. and Cornell University—a 
new hybrid for main crop muck growing. Large size and heavy 
yields; uniform, round bulbs with medium dark scales that ad- 
here well. Extensively tested for a number of years and has 
proved to be widely adapted and a good keeper. 


BEDDING PLANT GROWERS: 


Your customers will be asking for 
the famous Harris introductions that 
lead the field in popularity. Be sure 
you can offer the gorgeous hybrids 
that are available only from Harris 


HARRIS’ NEW FRONTIER Seeds. 


HYBRID SNAPDRAGONS 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. «© 77 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 





John BEAN AIRCROP 


DOES WHAT OTHER SPRAYERS 


Other sprayers may claim it, but John Bean Aircrops do it. The secret is Aircrop’s 
Zone-Controlled air delivery. Straight-through air delivery plus the inverted tear drop 

design of the discharge head allow controlled zoning proportional to the entire spray swath. 
Zoned velocity gives maximum control at the end of the swath while spraying close up 

plants gently. Result? Complete coverage of every plant throughout the entire width of swath. 


MORE COVERAGE PER PASS 


New, easy-to-use, hydraulic controls rotate the 
discharge head to take full advantage of wind 
conditions. The wind works for you! 


MORE LONG LIFE FEATURES 


John Bean quality throughout assures years of 
trouble-free operation. Exclusive “Bean Bond” 
process protects tank against rust and corrosion, 
assuring long life. 


MORE VERSATILITY 


Adjustable internal vanes in the discharge head 
enables the operator to easily tailor the air pattern 
to fit existing conditions. With an Aircrop any 
spray program from dilute to time-saving con- 
centrates is a matter of your choice, 


MORE OPERATING EASE 


For easy, one-man operation, the remote control 
panel mounts on the tractor fender within finger- 
tip reach of the driver. 
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MORE 
MODELS 
TO CHOOSE 
FROM... 


No matter what crops you grow, 
whatever the acreage size, John 
Bean has a complete Aircrop 
sprayer or attachment designed to 
fit your spraying needs. 


WOULD LIKE TO DO! 


MODEL 40-RC 


Unequalled in work capacity by 
any row crop air sprayer. Covers 
up to 250 acres per day easily; 
optional high-clearance axle. 
New Prestomatic controls. 


MODEL 30-RC 


For medium-to-large acreages; 
covers up to 165 acres per day 
easily; new Prestomatic controls; 
optional high clearance axle. 


NEW 20-RC ATTACHMENT 


For medium-to-large acreages; 
new low silhouette; new Presto- 


15-RCG ATTACHMENT 


For medium acreages; available 
with either hydraulic or mechanical 
controls for 210 degree rotation. 


10-RC ATTACHMENT 


For small acreage air spraying; 
low silhouette; new Prestoniatic 
controls; orchard discharge head 


matic controls. 
available. 


ALL AIRCROP ATTACHMENTS ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR DESIRED SPRAYING HEIGHT 
ASK FOR A SEEING-IS-BELIEVING DEMONSTRATION 


Your John Bean Dealer cordially invites you to ask for a free Aircrop demonstra- 
tion under your own specific field conditions. Let him show you every Aircrop 
feature and help you select the model or attachment that best meets your 
requirements. Write for his name—TODAY! 


DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA © 


FREE 1961 AIRCROP CATALOG — 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
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New From Letherman's 
for 1961 


Pepper Yolo Wonder 
a 


Reselected by Asgrow for taller 
plants to give a heavy set without 
crowding in the crown and a higher 
percentage of No. 1 fruits through- 
out picking. Fruits larger and 
deeper than other strains. 


Harvester Beans 
Bring higher prices for you 


Fills the basket with top fancy 
beans, commanding better market 
prices when picked before more than 
10% of the pods have reached maxi- 
mum size. An exceptionally heavy 
yielder, even at that stage. Plants 
erect and vigorous carrying the pods 
well up. Tolerant to rust and root rot 
even in wet weather. 


Reserve your supply of these 
two varieties now when you 


Ask for Complete 61 Catalog 


*® Vegetable Seeds—To Rely on 

® Flower Seeds for Plant Growers 
® Peat and Fiber Pots and Bands 
® Many other grower items 


Lethermans 


Canton 2, Ohio 


A : 


MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 
_ Special Report 
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CT VER VEGETAB 
an politic situation S resulted 
in S alternative use for thousands of acres of 
Florida muckland formerly in vegetables. In the 
North, sugar beet acreage will increase next year. 
Cuban tomato and cucumber imports into the U.S. 
will be cut off, too. 


FIFTH OF CONSUMER'S FOOD DOLLAR GOES TO- 
PROC - According to a recent USDA report 20 
cents of each dollar spent for farm food products 
go to the food processing industry. This is where 
most of the increased consumer expenditures for 


food have gone in recent years. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE CANTALOUPE BUSINESS. 
Western cantaloupe growers are pressing for 
increased tariff rates on Mexican melons. Growers 
argue that earlier foreign production is spoiling 
their market. Furthermore, total western shipments 
have decreased while Mexican shipments have 
increased. 


WINTER VEGETABLE PRODUCTION GUIDES. USDA 
economists suggest decreases in planted acreages of 
cabbage, carrots, lettuce, beets, celery, escarole, 
and shallots. Modest increases are suggested for 
spinach, green peppers, cauliflower, cucumbers, and 
kale. A 50% increase is recommended for sweet corn 
and tomatoes. No change for winter snap bean and 
broccoli acreage is suggested. 


IN SPITE OF A LARGE CROP POTATO PRICES ARE 
FAVORABLE. Average prices to growers in major late 
areas may be slightly lower than last year. Price 
gains in storage are not expected to be great. 
However, storing for later sale, particularly for 
Russets, should yield a fair storage return. 


FEWER ONIONS PLANTED FOR LATE WINTER HARVEST. 
Texas reports indicate later planting and less 
attempt to get in on the late winter market. This 
is good news for northern growers holding good, 
sound, long-term storage varieties. 


x y x 
. shards to the tomato fields. 
work rates for tomato harvesting have been forced up 
25 to 50%. Until mechanical harvesters are per- 
fected it is likely that the production and 
processing of California tomatoes will be in a 
real "squeeze" competitively. 


ever before. Sean’ Same "preaucts: chaneea hands four, 


five or more times farm and consumer. 

Today, 90% of our food chains buy directly from 
processors, country Saaeies and farmers. Organ- 
ized, orderly marketing is definitely a must for 
fresh vegetable producers to compete effectively. 





LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Conveyor Scores “Down Under” 


Dear Editor : 

The attached photograph of a rotating 
lettuce conveyor should be of interest to 
you and demonstrate the far-reaching ef- 
fects your article “Harvesting Aids” (Feb., 
1960, pg. 28) had in assisting producers 
many miles distant. 


Since this photograph was _ taken, 
wider platform for packers and side-on 
packing stands have been incorporated. 
Griffith, N.S.W. A. M. Nugan 
Australia Nericon Farm 


Spotlight on Quality 


Dear Editor : 

In the next-to-last paragraph of your 
September editorial “Spotlight on Perish- 
ables,’ you speak of the change in national 
eating habits which shows a decline in the 
consumption of fresh vegetables and fruits. 

Looking at it from the consumer’s point 
of view, might not the decline in consump- 
tion be due to the modern merchandising 
practice of featuring colorful displays of 
vegetables and fruits that have eye appeal 
but no taste appeal ? 

It's become increasingly difficult to find 
flavorful, natural-tasting vegetables and 
fruits. I’ve heard housewife after house- 
wife complain about the unripe condition 
of produce. With our speedy transporta- 
tion, we should be able to get vegetables 
and fruits to market in a more nearly ripe 
condition than is found in the stores today. 

The pumpkins and apples on the Septem- 
ber cover looked mighty good, but I'll 
wager a taste test would kill any sale for 
them. 

Arlington Heights, III. 


The Canners Take Heed 


Dear Editor : 

I'd like to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the excellent editorial on Page 26 
of the September issue entitled “The Can- 
ners Take Heed.’ We appreciate that this 
message is going out to the many vegetable 
growers in the country who subscribe to 
your journal. 

We have found this year that co-opera- 
tion on the part of the grower, the canner, 
the county agent, and the experiment sta- 
tion in this program has been excellent, and 
everyone has a sincere interest in prevent- 
ing the contamination of vegetables and 
fruits with illegal chemicals. We must 
have agricultural chemicals in our profes- 
sional production of vegetables and fruits, 
but we also must learn how to utilize them 
scientifically and legally, and we believe 
everyone now is conscious of these facts. 
Washington, D.C. Charles H. Mahoney, 

Director 
National Canners Assn. 


Frank Fabian 
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How we gauge 
the strength of our plastic pipe 


Here in National Tube’s Research Laboratory, we conduct a 
series of tests to measure the performance of USS National 
Polyethylene Pipe under severe pressures. For instance, this 

is a stress rupture test, commonly called a sustained pressure test. 


Several lengths of National Polyethylene Pipe are placed in 
a steel box filled with heated water, the pipe is then 
subjected to internal water pressure. Working together, the 
forces of water, heat and pressure greatly exceed the 

strain of normal service. Tests like this help us develop 

a plastic pipe that gives top performance on your farm. 


USS National Polyethylene Pipe unrolls like a hose, 
resists acids, alkalies and rot, performs efficiently 

in a temperature range of —-90F. to +120F., 

and won’t crack or break in sub-zero weather. 


Lightweight USS National Polyethylene Pipe comes in lengths 
up to 400’, in diameters from 14" to 6”. Insert fittings 

are also available. For information, write 

National Tube Division, United States Steel, 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS and National are registered trademarks 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Stee! Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





“PERFECTO BLANCO is a little finer in all 


respects than any other green onion we've tried.’’ 


Jack 
Suda 


wants a 


quality green 
stripping onion 
for sale on the big 


Phoenix produce market 
—and he gets it with PERFECTO 
BLANCO. 


‘‘Perfecto Blanco is a little finer 
in quality in all respects than any 
other green onion we've tried,’’ says 
Mr. Suda, who, with his brother 
Yoshio, runs Suda Farms near Glen- 
dale, Arizona—heart of the famous 
onion producing region of the Salt 
River Valley. 

“It yields 6,000 to 8,000 dozen an 
acre, depending on the season of 
planting, and out -yields other varie- 
ties by 500 dozen per acre. 

“‘Quality has always been very 
good with our Perfecto Blanco. And 
the market people like it because of 
the color—good dark green tops and 
very white, long shanks. We like 
Perfecto Blanco because it has good 
germination—we’'ve always had a 
full stand. And that’s important. 
Our growing costs are reduced be- 
cause we get more marketable on- 
ions per acre. Too, on our early 
plantings we’ve had no trouble with 
bulbers—and we've had little trou- 
ble with disease or insects.’’ 

You’ll want totry Perfecto Blanco 
too. Especially selected for strip- 
ping or dry usage. 

See your nearest NK dealer, or 
write to Northrup King. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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egefable Grower 


45 Crates of 
WEET CO 


This has been the average per acre 
yield of California's George Leach who 
plans ahead and observes the best 
known cultural practices 


By A. F. VAN MAREN 


Riverside County (Calif.) Farm Advisor 


N the Coachella Valley of Cali- 

fornia some 200 feet below sea 
level and only a few miles west of 
the Salton Sea is the ranch of 
George Leach. George owns 80 acres, 
of which 20 acres are double-cropped 
to sweet corn and 60 acres in dates. 
In addition, he manages the 160-acre 
Soloro Ranch owned by William 
Worthington which borders his 
ranch. Crops on the Soloro Ranch 
are sweet corn, grapefruit, tan- 
gerines, dates, and cotton. With such 
a diversity of crops, planning ahead 
and observing the best possible cul- 
tural practices are of prime impor- 
tance. 

From these 240 acres, sweet corn 
is harvested during May and in 


Using elevoted tractor and Howry-Berg power duster, Leach applies 35-40 
oil dust per acre 8 to 10 times per season. 


pounds of 5% DDT, 2% 
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November ; grapefruit from January 
through June; tangerines from De- 
cember | to January 15; dates from 
August through January ; and cotton 
in November. Two crops of sweet 
corn are grown per year, 100 acres 
in the spring and 70 acres in the fall. 
Costs of growing sweet corn in 
the Coachella Valley are high and 
the competition is great. Early ma- 
turity, good quality, and high yields 
are necessary for maximum returns. 
Sweet corn grown in the Coachella 
Valley competes with corn grown in 
Florida, Texas, Yuma, Ariz., and the 
Imperial Valley of California. 
Sweet corn growers such as 
George Leach have found it pays to 
do everything possible to obtain a 


is immediat 


Featier bod phutts Se ality Se Gaby caeiins & per 
ly packed and hydrocooled before being loaded 


G ie Leach finds st 


gering planting of spring 
crop insures a uniform 


arvesting period. 


uniform emergence and maintain 
uniform growth through the season. 
Adequate soil preparation, maintain- 
ing a low salinity level, planting at 
a uniform depth in good soil mois- 
ture, and an adequate fertilization 
and irrigation program all are neces- 
sary to attain these goals. 

“We have found under these con- 
ditions the highest yield is produced 
with the best quality at a lower 
cost,” says George. “This is not as 
simple as it sounds,” he continues, 
“because spring temperatures are 
not always the same each year.” 

George’s farm records over the 
past 10 years have proved that plant- 
ing at staggered intervals during the 

(Continued on page 29) 


king shed. Corn 
shipment. 
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We Analyze 
“CHAIN” BUYING PRACTICES 


PART 2—What the grower must do to 
capitalize on mass distribution marketing 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


N' ) two buyers nor the chains for 
+ % which they work are idéntical, 
but their individual and corporate 
attitudes are similar. In my discus- 
with these influential men 
these impressions about the buying 
of fresh fruits and vegetables stood 
out: 


sions 


Dispassionate attitude of 
chain buyers toward items 
they purchase is in sharp 
contrast to the emotional 
views of many growers. 
Produce buyers are neither for 
farmers; no more than 
farmers are for or against the men 
who supply them with seed, fer- 
tilizer, and farm machinery. They 
buy at the best price available, but 
not to drive suppliers out of busi- 
ness. A man who purchases carloads 
of fruits and vegetables day after 
day does not share the feelings of a 
fruit grower who has literally lived 
with an apple or peach crop for the 
entire summer. 

“If I have to look at a man’s 

produce, I am not interested 

in dealing with him,” said 

one buyer. 


nor against 


Most purchases are made by tele- 
phone with the division buyers go- 
ing to local markets mainly to get 
the “feel” of supplies and price. 
Buyers actually have no time to 
inspect individual loads before pur- 
chase; they must be able to trust the 
shipper. Their business goes to 
growers who volunteer a frank ap- 
praisal of crop quality. Like the 
grower who was called for a 200- 
bushel order of cabbage, “I haven’t 
anything you would want. The 
quality is off so I am taking it down 
on the market.” 


Never get married to a sup- 

plier is a rule. 

“We find the treatment is better 
when we are only engaged.” Buyers 
prefer to deal with two or more 


12 


Buyer in action is Gerald Higgins, assistant 


chases cre made 
oGreas received by 


sources for every item. When sup- 
plies are short it helps to be on good 
terms with a number of shippers. 
When supplies are long better serv- 
ice and competitive costs are the 
rewards. 


Buyers prefer to deal with 
shippers rather than with 
growers; with business-mind- 
ed salesmen who can handle 
trucking and bookkeeping 
problems as well as rejec- 
tions and adjustments, 


The grower who agrees to de- 
liver sweet corn by 3 p.m. but ar- 
rives at 8 p.m. cannot be tolerated; 
the store delivery trucks were loaded 
at 6 p.m. 

Many of their suppliers are mid- 
dlemen; but dealings with grower- 
salesmen, or grower-employed sales- 


telephone based on supply and price reports from all major produc 
letype daily from Wesco, central procurement organization within Kroger. 


luce buyer for Detroit Division. Most - 


men are increasing. The family team 
where one brother specializes in 
sales has many advantages. 

They approve of grower organiza- 
tions formed to offer uniformly- 
graded, not merely uniformly pack- 
aged, produce in volume. Some of 
them even offer no objection to mar- 
keting agreements and orders. 


“We're in favor of any form of 
lawful co-operation that leads to 
uniform quality at firm competitive 
prices,” said one Wesco buyer. 
“Here’s an example. One of our 
division wants 50 loads of potatoes. 
I would like to buy them from one 
of our midwestern states. But with 
an order this size I would have to 
contact five or six shippers. Not only 
quality but price would be variable. 
As it is now, I’ll buy them from 
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In Part 1, which appeared 
in the November issue, Dr. 
Carew discussed what moti- 
vates the “chain” produce 
buyer in making his deci- 
sions. In this second install- 
ment the reader is given an 
insight into the attitudes of 
produce buyers and how 
they affect the grower.—Ed. 


Personal likes, dislikes of buyers ore often 
refiected in choice of variety, size of pack. 


another area where I can get a 
single price and single pack through 
one office.” 
Produce buying is a personal 
affair. 


The personality of both buyer and 
supplier assumes an important role. 

I asked several buyers why they 
dealt with particular growers or 
shippers. 

“I guess I could easily deal with 
a number of other men. But I get 
along with these fellows. They give 
me what I want, at fair prices, and 
they help out when I am in a spot. 
I think it is like buying gas. I could 
buy the same kind for a similar price 
at a number of stations. But I favor 
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Buyers don't have time to inspect individual loads before purchase. Their business goes to grower 


who volunteers a frank appraisal of crop quality. 


But buyers prefer to deal with two or more 


sources for each item. Standard rule among buyers: ‘‘Never get married to supplier, only engaged."’ 


one because he wipes my windshield 
and treats me with a courteous, help- 
ful manner. He sells service as well 
as gas.” 


Produce buyers can be influ- 
enced: By quality, price, 
service, and salesmanship. 


jut to be convincing a supplier 
must offer concrete profit advan- 
tages 

Some growers speak of lavish 
gifts changing hands. But payola is 
not as common as many growers 
would like to believe. Bottles of 
liquor, baskets of fruit, and free 
meals are exchanged just as they are 
in many kinds of business. But, as 
one buyer explained, “These are 
like the gifts a man gives his wife 
on their anniversary; tokens of re- 
membrance rather than an attempt 
to win her love.”” Furthermore, many 
buyers are young men with ambi- 
tions for advancement in the firm; 
they could not and do not risk in- 
volvement in questionable arrange- 
ments. Management positively does 
not approve of any unethical rela- 
tionships. 


Buyers’ decisions are strong- 
ly influenced by their person- 
al preference. 


Some are valid, others based on 
prejudice, or unfavorable experi- 
ence. You occasionally hear such 
statements as: 

“Texas carrots lack flavor.” 

“I wouldn’t buy eastern lettuce if 
they were giving it away.” 

“Michigan celery is bitter.” 

Often there are sound reasons for 


choosing or avoiding certain areas; 
price, volume, freight charges, qual- 
ity of pack. But some buyers are like 
the man who bought a compact car, 
found it was a “lemon” and now 
proclaims to the world, “All com- 
pact cars are no good.” 


Choice of variety and size is 
markedly influenced by per- 
sonal preference. 

One division sells mostly seeded 
grapefruit; another mostly seedless 
varieties. One buyer insists his area 
demands eight to 10 carrots in a 
polyethylene bag; another says five 
to six are better. 

“The customers in my 
don’t like green apples,” states 
other. 

You can never be certain; but 
some buyers will admit that state- 
rents like these reflect the buyers’ 
personal preferences more than they 
do customer demand. 


Buyers defend the right to re- 
ject loads not fulfilling qual- 
ity or size specifications. 


The detailed nature of store orders 
and advertised prices makes specifi- 
cation buying necessary. 

A division buyer ordered 
eral loads of watermelons, average 
weight 22 pounds. Anticipating a 
normal truckload of 1600 melons, 
the merchandiser ran a newspaper 
ad featuring them at 69 cents each. 
But one of the trucks, making direct 
store deliveries, arrived with only 
1250 melons, average 28 pounds. 

Since the melons were bought on 
a pound price basis, selling 350 


(Continued on page 22) 
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STATE 


@ Ohio expert doubles storage life of vegetables 


@ California growers rebel against state’s farm labor policies 


Tomato Growers Fight Back 


CALIFORNIA—“We're not going to 
take it lying down any longer.” That was 
the statement of a spokesman for tomato 
growers in Sacramento, Yolo, and Solano 
counties who have openly rebelled against 
the farm labor policies of State Employ- 
ment Director Irving H. Perluss. 

The growers charged that Perluss had 
done everything possible to assist the AF L- 
CIO in its farm labor organizing drive. 
The last straw was a Perluss directive 
requiring growers to send buses to Sacra- 
mento to pick up domestic workers. 

As the workers boarded a bus serving a 
grower who was paying 22 cents a box, 
several AFL-CIO organizers reportedly 
boarded the bus and told workers to 
board the bus serving growers who were 
paying 17 cents a box. 

In defiance of the strike-breaking at- 
tempts of the union, the growers, through 
the Valleys Farm Labor Association Inc., 
sent a telegram to Perluss stating that they 
would no longer send buses into Sacra- 
mento. This was done with the full knowl- 
edge that Perluss could cut off Mexican 
National labor if growers fail to provide 
adequate transportation for domestic work- 
ers 

Perluss stated that he had no evidence 
of any plot to wreck the import labor pro- 
gram through strikes. 


600 Acres in 3 Hours 


FLORIDA—Have you ever flown in a 
light plane 6 to 8 feet off the ground? 
Sound risky? It is—but Bob King and 
Jimmy Tennille of Delray Beach do just 
that 12 months of the year. 

The two ex-Air Force men own and 
operate Southern Crop Duster Service. 
Kight months of the year Southern Crop 
Duster Service operates in Florida, fer- 
tilizing and dusting vegetable crops; the 
other four months are spent in Georgia 
serving peach growers. 

Crop dusting by plane is the most prac- 
tical way of fertilizing beans, cucumbers, 
corn, squash, tomatoes, and peppers. One 
plane can cover 600 acres of crops with a 
layer of fertilizer in less than three hours. 
Planes can also be used to dust insecticides 
on fields during planting and early growth 
stages 

When fertilizing or dusting crops, the 
pilot must hold the plane level 6 to 8 feet 
off the ground. To operate from a much 
greater height causes too much loss, since 
winds carry the fertilizer away from the 
target. Because of their construction and 
use, Civil Aeronautic Authority regulations 
forbid flying over congested areas, and 
when they are not engaged in dusting, the 
planes must fly at a minimum height of 
500 feet. 

In the dusting operation, the grower 
furnishes his own fertilizer, which is hauled 
to the airport and loaded on the plane. The 
plane can carry a cargo of about 800 
pounds. 
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When the pilot reaches the crop area, he 
levels the plane off to 8 feet and opens 
the duster equipment. The dusters—pipes 
with holes about 10 inches apart—are 
attached behind the wings. The fertilizer 
flows through the holes onto the crop. 
About five trips are necessary to cover a 
600-acre field. 

It costs between $80 and $100 an hour to 
keep a duster plane in the air. King and 
Tennille operate 16 planes. 


You Can Store ‘em Longer! 


OHIO—The cold storage life of fruits 
and vegetables can be doubled when the 
oxygen supply is lowered, reports Don 
Comin, horticulturist at Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Columbus. He 
has achieved -ziriking results using air 
with only 1% oxygen continually passing 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


EFF Randall had been a 

commercial tomato grow- 
er for 20 years, but he was 
at a loss to explain the 
trouble in his friend's back- 
yard. Two dozen badly wilted 
tomato plants and no appar- 
ent reason. Plenty of mois- 
ture in the soil; no apparent 
insect injury to roots or 
stems; healthy green leaves; 
plenty of fertilizer; in fact, 
normal in all respects except 
for the wilting. 

Although the plants were 
shaded slightly by a black 
walnut tree, other vegeta- 
bles grew well. Even after 
Randall examined a dug plant 
carefully and had the soil 
tested, he could not solve the 
problem. What is your diag- 
nosis? 

Answer on page 19 


NEWS 


over such vegetables as asparagus, rad- 
ishes, mushrooms, and sweet corn. 

Normal air has about 20% oxygen. Life 
processes are much faster at this level 
than at the 1% level. Less of the food 
reserve of the vegetable or fruit is used 
up in storage with reduced oxygen and 
quality is held longer. 

Comin is also experimenting with pre- 
serving quality of asparagus after harvest 
by supplementing low temperatures with 
artificial atmosphere during storage. He 
is studying various oxygen levels at rela- 
tively high temperatures and mixtures of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide at near freez- 
ing temperatures. 


There's Gold in "Nugget" 

NEW JERSEY — Sweetpotato growers 
may have found gold in Nugget, a new 
sweetpotato variety developed at North 
Carolina State College by Dr. Daniel T. 
Pope. 

In tests conducted in the Garden State 
in 1959, Nugget yielded 247 bushels per 
acre of No. 1 potatoes, 120 bushels of 
canners (No. 2’s), and 10 bushels of culls, 
including Jumbos. In addition to its high 
yielding quality, Nugget is resistant to 
internal cork and tolerant to fusarium 
wilt. It has excellent uniformity of shape 
—a desirable chunky type. 

Nugget is a yam-type with a medium 
orange colored flesh of fairly smooth 
texture. The skin color is an attractive 
bronze. After three months in storage, no 
sprouting had occurred. A few pithy 
spaces were noted in the flesh but the 
amount was less than in other varieties 
tested. 


Agreement Recommended 


TEXAS—A marketing agreement and 
order for lettuce grown in Cameron, Hi- 
dalgo, Starr, and Willacy counties has been 
recommended by USDA. 

The proposed program would be admin- 
istered locally by the seven producers and 
four handlers comprising the South Texas 
Lettuce Committee. The marketing agree- 
ment would authorize regulation of lettuce 
shipments by grade, size, quality, or ma- 
turity, and would fix the total quantity for 
all handlers and the proportion of the total 
quantity which each handler may ship dur- 
ing specified periods. Inspection would be 
required on all regulated shipments. 


Encouraging Horticultural Students 
ARIZONA—For the past three years 
Vegetable Growers Association, Phoenix, 
has been encouraging outstanding Ari- 
zona students interested in horticultural 
careers to continue their studies by offer- 
ing scholarships to various colleges and 
universities within the state. 

Six scholarships of $500 each are 
awarded annually by the M. O. Best 
Memorial Foundation. The association 
established the foundation in 1957 in 
tribute to the late M. O. Best, president 
of Western Growers Association and a 
leader in Arizona’s vegetable industry. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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3 Success Stories. with Jiffy-Pots 


Mr. John Hayden of Ferry-Morse looking over a field of Jiffy-Potted 
Tomatoes. The field pictured above, planted by O. A. Bishop of Frogmore, 
South Carolina in 21%" Jiffy-Pots—numbers nearly 150,000 plants. 
Résults were . . . Ne replanting necessary and earlier yield. Mr. Bishop 


“I used 65,000 Jiffy-Pots for Watermelons this year. It takes 
about 4 acre of land to hold 65,000 pots, then this will plant 
100 acres of Melons. About one-third of the time it takes to 
get a melon ripe from the seed, I am only spraying, dusting and 
caring for % acre of land and do not have to have tractors 
or sprayers for the full 100 acres. 

I can protect this Y4 acre from frost, floods and droughts, 
birds, bugs, worms, rats, blight, etc. for a very small percent 
of what it would cost, if I had it out in the open field, and I 
have a much healthier plant than if they were in the open field 
for this period of time. There is no shock or set back in moving 
them out to the field. 

The savings made by working and protecting only 4 acre 
instead of 100 acres more than pays for the cost of the Jiffy- 
Pots and the labor of putting them in the field.” 


A. P. FRITCHEY, Immokalee, Fic. 


grows Tomatoes and Cukes for fresh eastern market! 


' 


Write for your free Tech. 
Bulletin No. 10 on the use of 
Jiffy-Pots on your vegetable 
crops. 


Salvatore Ranatza of Gretna, 
Louisiana, speaks for the typical 
fresh market Tomato growers. 
He says, “Forty days from today 
we will be picking Tomatoes 
from these plants. We get 70% 
of the first flowers to set fruit. 
This is our third year with Jiffy- 
Pots and now we feel that there 
is no other way to grow Toma- 
toes in our area. Pulled plants 
sure could not complete with 
these plants. We 
Jiffy-Pots this year.” 


‘ 


Place Your Jiffy-Pot Order Today—aAvailable from “These Leading Distributors 


ALEXANDRIA SEED CO., 2022 3rd, Alexandria, La. 


ARCHIAS SEED STORE CORP., 106 E. Main St., Sedalia, Mo. 


ASGROW SEED CO. 
Railroad Ave., Milford, Conn. 
Main Rd. and Gary Ave., Vineland, N. J. 
P.O. Box 406, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
P.O. Box 618, Charleston, S. C. 
539 Smith Ave., Thomasville, Ga. 


GEO. J. BALL, INC., West Chicago, III. 
BURDICK’S SEED HOUSE, 113 N. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
CAPITOL SEED STORE, P.O. Box 1349, Main P.O., Columbus, O. 
CERAMO CO., INC., P.O. Box 84, Jackson, Mo. 
CLEVELAND POTTERY CO., 5628 Brecksville Rd., Cleveland, O. 
FERRY MORSE SEED CO. 

P.O. Box 100, Mountain View, Calif. 

P.O. Box 7003, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Box 5496, 1407 Fifth Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Box 53, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Box 4667 North Station, Memphis, Tenn. 


Box 1848, Harlingen, Tex. 
Box 398, Racine, Wis. 


H. G. GERMAN, Box N, Smethport, Pa. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

A. H. HUMMERT SEED, 2746 Chouteau, St. Louis 3, Mo, 

MEYER SEED CO., | E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
MICHAEL-LEONARD CO., 1701 Rockingham Rd., Davenport, lowa 
ROSS SEED, 728 East 13th St., Wichita, Kansas 


TROY A. NICHOLSON, LTD., Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


AL SAFFER G CO., INC., 130 W. 28th St., New York 1, N. Y, 
SCHELLS SEED HOUSE, !Oth and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


SLATER SUPPLY CO. 
Allen Boulevard, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
3 Auburn St. Extension, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


SYRACUSE POTTERY, INC., Box 925, Syracuse, N. Y. 
GEO. TAIT & SONS, INC., P.O. Box 5545, Norfolk 4, Va. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED CO. 
601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill, 
85 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 


tWrite this firm for prices in Canada 


AME JIFFY-POT COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. BOX 388, WEST CHICAGO, ILL. 
TELEPHONE 231-3900 


®Sold only through above distributors—order directly from them. 
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They'll Be There... 


Here's your chance to meet your suppliers 
at the VGAA Convention in Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 28 through December 1, 1960 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
Booth No. 3 


The Planet Jr. oe includes a 
versatile line of multiple row plant- 
ers, opening plows, seeding plates, 
and accessories for power and ground 
driven seeder units. A representative 
display of the hundreds of sizes of 
Planet Jr. cultivator steels, sweeps, 
furrowers, deep tillage shapes, and 
specialized steels will be shown in 
the booth. Joseph T. Cooke, Jr., will 
be on hand to answer your questions. 


ARIENS COMPANY 
Booth No. 31 


Patrick Ariens will be on hand to 
show you the Ariens Tillivator, The 
Tillivator is custom made for large 
scale operations and available for 
tilling up to 16 rows at a single 
time. Why not plan to stop and ex- 
amine for yourself the scale model 
of the Tillivator on display at Booth 
No. 31 


ASGROW SEED COMPANY 
Booth No. 38 


Leonard Douglass (left), Aldo Am- 
brosi, and James Howell will be at 
the VGAA convention to discuss As- 
grow's new varieties. Why not stop 
and discuss your seed and variety 
problems with them? They will be 
glad to show you Asgrow's catalogs 
and color photographs of important 
new varieties. 


JOHN BEAN DIVISION 
Booth No. 56 


Be sure to stop and see the newest 
development in irrigation equipment 
at our display booth at the VGAA 
convention. Sequa-Matic Shur - Rane 
irrigation systems provide irrigation 
for an entire season with just one 
pipe setting. Also on display will be 
John Bean's 30 RC Aircrop sprayer. 
Paul Young will give you details on 
the latest in sprayers and irrigation 
equipment. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Booth No. 33 


Kenneth A. Thompson will be at our 
booth to show you photographs of 
our new hybrid vegetables and to 
answer your questions about our 
complete line of seeds. Plan to stop 
and pick up a catalog and a sample 
seed packet. Be sure and ask about 
our canned hybrid seed. 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Booth No. 34 


For the latest details on Ortho's ex- 
anding field service program, dro: 
in at Booth No. 34. 8B. A. Sachse will 
be glad to show you how this service 
can help you solve your insect and 
disease control problems. On display 
will be our new insecticide Dibrom— 
a safe, quick kill, no residue insect 

control. 
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ECLIPSE COMPANY, INC. 
Booth No. 28 


Grow better and healthier plants 
faster with Jack Pot peat pots. Give 
your plants a head start with this 
quality peat pot. Be sure to ask 
Harry MacWhorter about our 
complete line of peat pots. He'll be 
glad to answer your questions. 


FLORISTS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY Booth No. 29 


Stop at Booth No. 29 for a ‘‘coffee 
break." J. A. Luster, our sales man- 
ager, will be in charge of our coffee 
bar. While you enjoy a cup of coffee 
he'll be glad to answer your ques- 
tions about our insurances for green- 
houses, including wind, hail, snow, 
fire, and crop coverages. 


FRUIT & PRODUCE PACKING COMPANY 
Booth No. 1 


F & P's exhibit will feature our many 
styles and sizes of tomato baskets. 
Other types of corrugated containers 
will also be shown, including the lat- 
est in packaging innovations. W. E. 
“Bill” Hauc Tright), will be in 
charge of the booth. He will be 
assisted by John Withner and Syle 
Jayne. 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Booth No. 22 


Vegetable growers will find our dis- 
play particularly interesting. Featured 
will be Diazinon, our insecticide for 
control of a wide variety of pests 
on 30 different vegetable crops. Mel 
Milbrath will be on hand to answer 
your questions about this insecticide 
which effectively controls 17 different 
insect pests. 


Will You? 


HARRIS SEEDS 
Booth No. 35 


Fred Rath (right) and Doug Leroy tae os 
will be waiting to welcome you to : om 
the Harris Seeds display. Come in 

and discuss your growing and mar- 

keting problems. Be sure to ask about 

Harris’ new sweet corn varieties and 

hybrid cabbages. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Booth No. 55 


Our display will include our 1-5 crawler (68-inch 
tread), 3-pt. hitch tool bar, and six 2185 Planter 
Units with fertilizer attachment or Gandy chemical 
applicators. R. M. Clancy will be on hand to tell 
you about our complete line of farm equipment. 


JIFFY-POT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Division of Geo. J. Ball, Inc. 
Booth No. 23 


Featured in our display will be a 
full line of Jiffy-Pots, made of peat. 
Earl Hester is waiting to show you 
specimen plants growing in Jiffy- 
Pots. Stop and see for yourself the 
rapid root penetration plants make 
through Jiffy-Pot walls. We will also 
introduce Jiffy-Strips—I%-inch Jiffy- 
Pots joined together in a unit of 12 
for easy handling. 


KRENZ & COMPANY, INC. 


Booth No. 26 


Featured in our display will be a 
one-vane axial fan for aerating and 
drying vegetables; a circulating fan 
for keeping air stirred up between 
the ceiling or roof and the potatoes 
so condensation will not accumulate 
on the building structure, and an 
exhaust fan used to remove moisture 
continuously. A. S. Krenz will show 
you how these fans can help you in 
storing your vegetables. 


LOCKWOOD GRADER CORP. 
Booth No. 24 


Come in and meet Jim Parks (left) 
and Robert C. Auner. They are ready 
to answer your questions about Lock- 
wood's complete line of graders, 
brushers, washers, elevators, waxers, 
dryers, sizers, diggers, loaders, har- 
vesters, conveyors, bulk boxes, and 
prepackaging equipment for potatoes 
and onions. 


VGAA'S 52nd CONVENTION 


“OUR association and our industry are 
facing monumental decisions in the year 
ahead ... Never before has our industry 
been faced with outside pressure to the 
extent we will be in the next five years 
... The greatest forces in the country— 
big government, big business, and big 
labor unions—are demanding changes in 
the production, marketing, and distribu- 
tion of all agricultural crops. 

“To avert the changes we deem too 
restrictive, to accept the changes that 
blend with our way of life, and to pro- 
pose changes of our own will take the 
concentrated effort of each of us, work- 
ing together to preserve the principles 
to which our association is dedicated.” 

President George DeVries expressed 
these thoughts in a personal invitation 
to growers to attend the 52nd annual 


convention of Vegetable Growers Associ- 
ation of America at Milwaukee. Theme 
of the convention will be "The Best Today 
Will Be Better Tomorrow.” For more pro- 
gram details, check the official program 
on page 14 of the November issue of 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
During the convention you will have 
an opportunity to 
meet two of the 
hardest working 
members of VGAA 
shown here—R. M. 
Frederick, execu- 
tive secretary, and 
Mrs. Mary Hays, administrative secre- 
tary. Both Frederick and Mrs. Hays will 
be at the VGAA center in the lounge to 
answer your and to give de- 
tailed information about the many events. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





MILPRINT, INC. 
Booth No. 41 


ne our display will be 
packages various materials print- 
ed in multi-colored designs. Bags of 
diverse sizes and construction, trap 
overwraps, carton overwraps, and the 
latest samples of free-flowing frozen 
vegetable packaging will be fea- 
tured. Stop and discuss your pack- 
aging problems with Walter Hull- 
inger fright. George Everitt, and 
Donn Cazel. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Booth No. 42 


Vegetable growers will be especially 
interested in our new self-propelled 
soil fumigant applicator. Also on 
display will be our new three-way 
soil fumigant, EP-162, for controlling 
nematodes, disease, and weeds, and 
Morton Soil Drench C for use in 
seedbeds to control damping-off or- 
ganisms. Charlies M. Gates will be 
glad to show you this new applicator. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Booth No. 51 


Make plans now to stop at Booth 
No. 51 and inspect the Myers 6060- 
227ETF4 field crop air sprayer on 
display. On hand to answer your 
questions about ali Myers equipment 
will be E. L. Board (left) and Z. M. 
Culp. Also assisting at the booth will 
be Bill Aeppler, of Wisconsin Or- 
chard Supply Company, Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREENHOUSE VEGETABLE GROWERS 
Booth No. 32 


Our display will feature facts, fig- 
ures, and photographs on growing 
vegetables under glass. Plan to stop 
and talk with Secretary C. W. San- 
derson, who operates a greenhouse 
in the Cleveland area. He'll be glad 
to answer your questions about our 
national association. 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Booth No. 4 

Vegetable growers will want to stop 
oan get copies of our newly _ 
lished insect control guide for Thio- 
dan and a circular describing use of 
granular ethion for control of resist- 
ant onion maggot. Be sure and ask 
George C. Mathes for your copy of 
Niagara's revised Vegetable Pest 
Control Guide and Record of Crop 
Protection book. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Plant Food Division 
Booth No. 36-37 


Stop at Booth No. 36-37 and meet 
A. B. Verdery. He will be glad to 
show you our display featuring irri- 
ation equipment, pesticides, Ammo- 
Phos, and urea and to answer your 
questions about our complete line of 
plant foods. Remember to look for 
the familiar ‘Mathieson Bird" at the 
VGAA exhibits. 


PACKAGING CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA Booth No. 52 


The latest innovations in pomeries 
for fresh vegetables and fruits wi 

be featured in our display. Why not 
stop a minute and discuss your pack- 
aging problems with E. H. Johnson 
our produce sales manager. He will 
be glad to help you solve those prob- 
lems and to tell you more about our 
service facilities and plant locations. 


POWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Inc. Booth No. 50 


Featured in our display will be our 
Model 40 Twin Row transplanter. This 
completely new transplanter will 
transplant twin rows 12, 14, 16, 18, 
or 20 inches apart. Also on display 
will be the 1961 model of our Model 
“42"' automatic series. Robert H. 
Powell will be on hand to answer 
questions about this equipment. 


SEA-BORN 
Mineral Division of Skod Co. 
Booth No. 30 


Growers attending the YGAA convention will be 
interested in seeing ourdisplay of Norwegian sea- 
weed in meal and liquid form. This seaweed contains 
natural trace elements for the production of horti- 
cultural and agricultural crops. Tom Buchanan will 
be glad to answer your questions and to tell you of 
our success with this new discovery. 


TROYER MFG. CO. 
Booth No. 43 


A. J. Troyer will be at Booth No. 43 
to show you our advanced line of 
potato and onion handling equip- 
ment. Be sure to ask him about our 
conveyors, graders, washers, packag- 
ing units, seed cutters, bulk boxes, 
and spray booms. 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS 
COMPANY Booth No. 20 


Sevin insecticide—a completely new 
type of insscticide that has proven 
outstandingly effective against a wide 
range of vegetable insects—will be 
featured. Technical representatives 
familiar with state requirements and 
details of formulation and use of 
Sevin for vegetable insect control 
will be present and anxious to be of 
service to you. T. F. Fricke will show 
you our pop gun and target exhibit. 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
Booth No. 27 


Ever rower will want to stop at 
Booth ©. 27 and inspect our dis- 
play of knapsack dusters, mist spray- 
ers, heavy duty cross row duster, and 
tractorlift mist sprayer. Don't forget 
to ask andermolen about 
these sprayers and dusters and for 
details about our complete line. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED COMPANY 
Booth No. 2 


Attention, VGAA mem- 

rs — remember to 
stop and meet Cari 
Dietz (left) and Charles 
Crownover (right). They 
will be glad to answer 
your questions and ad- 
vise on variety selec- 
tion. Why not plan to 
discuss your seed prob- 
lems with them? 


VISKING COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
Booth No. 7 


Featured in the Visking exhibit will 
be Visqueen film for mulching. Black 
Visqueen film mulch promotes growth 
and produces earlier crops of better 
quality vegetables and also sup- 
presses weed growth, conserves soil 
moisture, and reduces leaching out 
of plant nutrients. Let Mayhew M. 
Clark show you how Visqueen film 
may be used as protective covering 
for greenhouses, shelters, cold frames, 
and equipment. 


WISCONSIN STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE Booth No. 25 


Central theme of our exhibit will be 
a salute to Wisconsin's vegetable 
industry. Displays will show the rank 
and importance of our vegetable in- 
dustry to the national supply. Plan 
now to stop by and meet Marion L. 
Schwier, in charge, Fruit and Vege- 
table Section Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Names of Exhibitors Received at Press 
Time 


FREDMAN BAG COMPANY 
. Booth No. 59 


IDEAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Booth No. 45 


McCALL-WHARTON, INC. 
Booth No. 40 


POWERPAK 
Booth No. 39 


WISCONSIN SEED POTATO 
ASSOCIATION 
Booth No. 


New, Mosaic Resistant 


WONDER GIANT PEPPER 


e 


’ is 


New, first offered in 1961. Mosaic Resistant, more 
four pointed than the Yolo Wonder strains. Has the 
large size of California Wonder and Florida Giant. 
Compact plants; early for a big variety. High yields. 


BOUNTIFUL HYBRI 
le “ar Va 


“<i —_ 


One of the best proven Fi hybrid tomatees. Early, 
firm, crack resistant. Large size, superb quality, 
high yields. Adapted from Guif States to Canada. 
Liked by experienced growers in all sections. Try 
Twilley’s Bountiful Hybrid if you have been dis- 
appointed in other hybrids. 


New, Fusarium Resistant 


QUEEN OF COLORADO 


New Fusarium Wilt Resistant Queen of Colorado 
Cantaloupe. Vigorous vines; keeps well after picked. 
Fine appearance, delicious flavor, ideal market vari- 
ety. Has good sales appeal on all markets. 


Twilley's Wilt Resistant 


CHARLESTON GRAY 


These 65 pound melons in our seed fields show the 

d shape and quality of Twilley’s Selected Char- 
ieston Gray. Liked by our customers for large size 
and few culls. Carefully grown on clean soil. 


New, Early Quality Hybrid 


TREASURE GOLD CORN 


Ca 


New, has been exceptional in all experiment station 
trials for quality, = yleids and “e. One of 
the most consistent for good yields. ates well. 


OUR SPECIAL CATALOG lists 87 selected strains 
planted by growers in 50 states. Send for your 


FREE CATALOG WITH COMMERCIAL PRICES 


OTIS S. TWILLEY SEED CO. 


SALISBURY 3, MARYLAND 
ONE OF AMERICA’S DEPENDABLE SEED GROWERS 





RESULTS 
COUNT! 


True in Vegetable growing as well 
as in any other business. And that’s 
why you shouldn't be without 


VAUGHAN'S 


NEW 
WHOLESALE LIST 


For Florists and Growers 


Keeps you up to date (Look for 
Vaughan’s “Instant Glamour” pro- 
gram for marketing Vegetable 
Plants). Keeps you in-the-know about 
varieties, buying and selling, quality 
and prices. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR COPY 


In it you'll 

see America’s 

great new 

Peat Pot Se- 

lection—4 dif- 

ferent kinds 

— a. size, 

shape and 

price for 

every grow- 

ing need. And, you can save time 
and trouble ordering from one con- 
venient source—Vaughan’s. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED CO. 


601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


NEWEST IMPROVED MODEL M-2 


STL 


Loudest and most reliable bird and animal scare 
device ever made. Operates on carbide or acety- 
lene, no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 
than 15c per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Warehouse stocks in: San 

Francisco, New Orleans, Or- 

lando, Chicago, Baltimore, and 

Greenville. No waiting for de- 

livery. 


REED-JOSEPH CO. som: Sermay 


Address__ . = 
City a nen 


: 
. 
' 
. 
s 
State__ i 


As Jt Locks Jo Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


66 NEVER saw a cucumber field 
go down so rapidly,” said a 

forlorn vegetable grower. “The first 

picking was beautiful; after that, 

two-thirds of the 

fruit were infected 

with mosaic.” 

R. J. MecClana- 
han, a _ graduate 
student of Dr. 

Gordon Guyer at 

Michigan State 

University, added 

to our knowledge #, 

of this cucumber 7% 

mosaic problem last 

summer. Not the final answer, but 
at least an explanation for the rapid 
decline of many fields. 

McClanahan selected eight fields 
in the South Haven area of Michi- 
gan and checked them at bi-weekly 
intervals for insect populations and 
mosaic. 

During the early growth of the 
crop he found a very low population 
of aphids with no more than 5% of 
the plants infected with mosaic. But 
only one week after the first picking 
80 to 100% of the plants in all eight 
fields showed typical symptoms of 
mosaic. And still the aphid popula- 
tion remained low. 

Apparently the few aphids present 
were able to infect a relatively small 
percentage of plants; but the rapid 
spread of the disease was largely 
accomplished by the labor crews 
that harvested the crop. Plant juices 
from infected plants were carried 
down the row as the workers picked 
the fruits and turned the foliage. 

McClanahan found the cucumber 
mosaic virus in milkweed and poke- 
weed around many of the fields. He 
is now studying the relationship be- 
tween these weed hosts and possible 
vectors, including peach aphids, 
melon aphids, and a milkweed aphid. 

McClanahan and Guyer make no 
claims for having the problem 
solved. But they do offer these sug- 
gestions to slicing cucumber grow- 
ers: 

@ Make trial plantings of the 
mosaic resistant varieties now on the 
market : Challenger, Tablegreen, Jet, 
Ohio MR-200, MR Slicer, and Bur- 
pee Hybrid. 

@ Spray early to control aphids 
even if populations.are low. Be sure 
to cover hedgerows and field bor- 
ders. Do not contaminate other 
crops or pastures! 

@ Have pickers wash their hands 


when moving from one field to 
another, 

@ Avoid planting late cucumbers 
near earlier plantings. 


Storing Seed 


Have you heard the story about 
the Scotsman who borrowed $1 from 
the local bank at 6% interest and 
left $50,000 in bonds for collateral ? 

At the end of the year when he 
repaid the dollar plus the 6 cents in- 
terest, the bank manager asked why 
a man with so much wealth in bonds 
needed to borrow a single dollar. 
Replied the Scotsman, “Where else 
could I have rented a safe deposit 
box for my bonds for only 6 cents a 
year?” 

In similar fashion, a clever vege- 
table grower | know keeps his 
cauliflower seed in a local bank vault. 

“Not for safety sake,” he ex- 
plained, “but because they keep the 
room at low temperature and low 
humidity; perfect for storing my 
expensive seed.” 

All vegetable growers may not 
have bank officials broadminded 
enough to clutter their vaults with 
seed. And they need not. Seed of all 
crops can be kept well at home with 
a minimum of effort. 

For best storage, seed should have 
a low moisture content and be kept 
at low temperatures and low hu- 
midity. 

Here is how some growers store 
their most expensive small seeds: 
Place 3 pounds of calcium chloride 
in a pan in the bottom of a milk 
can. (This is the same salt often 
used by highway departments for 
dust control or ice removal.) Above 
this place a wooden rack to keep 
the seed bags from coming in con- 
tact with the salt. Place the seed in 
the can and seal the lid with tape. 
Store in a cool room. 

Check the germination in the 
spring with a rag doll test. Count 
out 100 seeds onto a piece of cloth 
or paper towel. Roll the cloth or 
towel and place the lower end in a 
glass of water and keep at normal 
room temperature. After five or six 
days count the number of seeds that 
have sprouted. This is your percent- 
age germination. 

lf you have any doubts whatso- 
ever about the seed, discard it and 
reorder from your seed firm. Seed 
costs are minor in the production of 
practically all vegetables. THe Enp. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Dec. 3—National Onion Association annual 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.—J. W. 
Rose, Exec.-Sec’y, NOA, P.O. Box 747, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 4-8—National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association annual convention, Antler Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—Grant B. Snyder, Na- 
tional Chairman, NJVGA, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst. 

Dec, 5-6—Connecticut Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Taft, New 
Haven.—Ray Cocconi, Sec’y, R.F.D. 2, Andover. 

Dec. 6-7—Vegetable Growers’ Association of 
New Jersey meeting in conjunction with New 
Jersey Staté Horticultural Society, Hotel Den- 
nis, Atlantic City.—W. B. Johnson, Sec’y, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 8 — Agricultural Marketing Conference, 
Ohio State University, Columbus.—M. E. 
Cravens, Dept. Agricultural Economics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Dee. 11-15—American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion convention, Denver, Colo.—425 138th St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

Dec. 13-14—Fruit-Vegetable Training School 
for County Agents, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing.—Michigan State University In- 
formation Services, East Lansing. 

Jan, 4-6—New York State Vegetable Growers 
Association annual meeting in conjunction with 
Empire State Farm Show, Onondaga County 
War Memorial, Syracuse.—-William B. Giddings, 
sec’y, Baldwinsville. 

Jan, 5-6—Indiana Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette.—Kenneth M. Brink, Sec’y-Treas., Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

Jan. 9-Mar. 2—Commercial Vegetable Grow- 
er’s Short Course, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing.—Short Course Director, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Jan. 10-11—Ohio Pesticide Institute, Nation- 
wide Inn, Columbus.—-Robert E. Treece, Dept. 
of Entomology, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster. 

Jan. 12—Maryland Vegetable Growers Associ- 
ation annual meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore.—Benjamin Ridgely, Sec’y, Prince 
Frederick. 

Jan. 17-18—Empire State Potato Club annual 
meeting in conjunction with New York State 
Horticultural Society, Hotel Manger, Rochester. 
-H. J. Evans, Georgetown. 

Jan. 19-20—Muck Crops School, Celeryville, 
Ohio. Eugene Wittmeyer, Dept. of Horticulture, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Jan. 19-20—Fruit and Vegetable Short Course, 
New Mexico State University, University Park. 
—J. V. Enzie, Dept. of Horticulture, New Mexi- 
co State University, University Park. 

Jan. 25—New York Canning Crop Growers 
Cooperative annual meeting, First Presbyterian 
Church, Batavia.-William Stempfie, Sec’y. 
Batavia. 

Mar. 2-4—Watermelon Growers and Distribu- 
tors Association annual meeting, McAllister 
Hotel, Miami, Fla.—J. J. Parish, Sec’y-Treas., 
Adel, Ga. 

Mar. 12-15—Potato Growers Association of 
California and Arizona, Bakersfield Inn, Bakers- 
field, Calif.—Francis P. Pusateri, Exec. Megr., 
P. O. Box 83, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


{See page 14) 


It was walnut wilt. Roots of black 
walnut and butternut trees give 
off a substance, juglone, poisonous 
to tomato, potato, and alfalfa. If 
Randall had known what to look 
for he might have observed a 
slight browning of the vascular or 
conducting tissue in the stem 
above the soil surface. 

Cutting down the tree will not 
solve the problem; the poison re- 
mains in the soil for several years. 
Randall's friend will have to grow 
tomatoes elsewhere or buy them. 


(In November, K value, as indicated by a 
Solu-Bridge, was referred to as potas- 
sium. Actually, in this case, K value refers 
to electrical conductivity and thus is an 
indication of soluble salts.—Ed.) 
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NORTHERN 
GROW Nw crowers with 


INTEGRITY, KNOW HOW AND SUPERVISION ! 


SEED POTATOES 


First Choice Of The 

Men Who Know Seed 
Potatoes... The Seed 
That's Far Above Par. 


@ STRICT FIELD AND 
SEED INSPECTION! 


@ BETTER FIELDS... 
BIGGER YIELDS! 


bial 43. hia: 
F 


Le 
aut isy 
SEED 


Production 
POTATOES 


FAR ABOVE PAR! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF MINNESOTA 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATO GROWERS .. . IT'S FREE! 


SEND FOR NEW 
FOLDER! 
Tells you why MINNESOTA 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES are 
better! 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DEPT. P, SAINT PAUL CAMPUS, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





GREENHOUSE 
STURDIER, PEAT POTS CROPS 


Made from the finest horticultural peat moss with 
nutrients added which are released slowly to insure 
sturdy. healthy growth 


Tours—for Profit and Fun 
@ 4 inches es. Standard Wt. Azalea 


500 to 4,500 500 $29.75M 322 $29.75M 32% STEN Heke y 
5,000 to 12,000 27.75M  «$27.75M REENHOUSE visits can be 


3 inch profit a j 
© 7,000 te 9,000 1,000 sis.o0m 37# . ie of table and enjoyable. 
10,000 to 24,000 $17.50M Whether the visit is across the road 
ad ee or to a distant area, a good grower 
iain — can learn new ideas both places. 
2.500 to 27.500 2.500 $7.20M 282 Greenhouse vegetable men in the 
30,000 to 72,500 "70M : 
greater Cleveland, Ohio, area firmly 
believe in this idea. They have ob- 
served marketing centers and com- 
o tha rien eensia petitive growing areas while enjoy- 
eee estee Ste ** NES ing vacation breaks from growing 
@ 2% inches Round ; sibilities 
2,800 to 27,500 2,500 Shum sz¢ "$y 30 responsibilities. 
30,000 to 72;500 7.60M $7.00 We must know what our com- 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS PRICES PREPAID on 15@ Pounds or more anyplace petition is doing” is the idea behind 
: ae ee is Vernon Kraushaar’s plan for these 
ee greenhouse trips for Cleveland 


quantity prices on regular packs’’. ° : - 
growers. Kraushaar is chairman of 


the tour committee and works with 

POLYETHYLENE FILM his county agent to arrange trips by 
bus and airplane. 

@ STRONGER On a repeat visit to the “Sun Par- 


@ MORE @ MORE lor” area of Leamington, Ont., 
growers found the greenhouses ex- 


ECONOMICAL FLEXIBLE panded from about 50 acres in 1949 


0015 Gauge Black $11.48 to over 100 acres in 1959. Ohio’s 
a. . . 

SS ee oe ‘i000 ON ' Se favorite pink greenhouse tomato, 

Gauge Clear a . a W-R 7, has made an appearance in 

Gauge Clear 12.17 SS ‘ 

Gauge Clear ae a the Leamington greenhouses that 

cl ear . oS 
— Black and Clear - 20.26 “mn : ' once grew only cucumbers. Cleve- 
Gauge Black and Clear . 3%. . land greenhouse vegetables were 


Gauge Black and Clear . 40.52 oe ey . wee ’ ‘ 
Gauge Black Only 4.56 > Or, ve \ vi observed in Toronto’s new terminal 


Gauge Black and Clear . 15.19 a co 
Gauge Black and Clear . 24.30 A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: market. 


Gauge Black and Clear . 48.61 fumigating soil; covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, ® 52 _ . : = 
Gauge Black and Clear . 60.76 equipment, supplies; enclose work areas; vapor and moisture Market tours in Detroit, Indianap 
Gauge Black and Clear 40.48 — seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. olis, and Chicago demonstrated how 


* sae . . y > Le 1 Ss 
Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. greenhouse produce was handled 
and sold. Growers could not help but 


THE DAO CORPORATION COSCO TMs | obtain a better understanding of 


wholesale marketing operations. 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS by James E. Knott Commission men were eager to dis- 


1 of the widely seattered information on vegetable growing is packed into this spiral-bound, pocket- cuss quality and buyer requirements. 
size handbook. Source of material is included. A “‘must” for your library. 238 Pages, $3.95 r = . ~ 4: 
on receipt of check or money ofde On the most recent trip to Califor- 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE ee Willoughby, ite nia’s spring tomato section, Cleve- 
land growers found a problem in 
common with the California vegeta- 
ble producers—their mutual concern 
over the influx of Mexican winter 
vine-ripened tomatoes. The trip was 
documented by the committee pho- 

best eating + oha tographer, Ellis Hoag, of John 

d Hoag & Son Greenhouse, Elyria. 
best fot toa Side market | Interest in research programs at 
university and experiment station 
° greenhouses led to stops at college 
SENECA Sweet Corn Hybrids aed during the es: Dr. Les 
Hafen, of Purdue University, La- 
SENECA “60"— Earliest Hybrid with The fayette, Ind., explained his work on 
Typen Eaty Same Flavor. leaf mold on tomatoes and Bibb let- 
SENECA Ne ile Adontabiieny—A Seles Bulder— tuce, and Ontario's leading research 
People Ask For “Seneca Chief.” men at Vineland and Guelph told 
how research has helped to boost 


greenhouse vegetable production in 


ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS Inc. that province. 
BOX VG-6 HALL, N.Y. Close contact with research scien- 


tists during these tours often means 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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that growers try new practices in 
their greenhouses even before the 
work is published. Growers benefit 
by these contacts and research men 
learn of grower problems first hand. 

Vern Kraushaar’s tour committee 
has the responsibility of arranging 
fun along with education. The list of 
travelers increases each year, attest- 
ing to the value and enjoyment of 
these grower holidays. Thirteen 
trips have been recorded and photo- 
graphed. 

Future trips are being planned by 
Kraushaar’s committee. Possibilities 
include Milwaukee in 1961 followed 
by Washington, D. C., south Texas, 
New York, and the Eastern Sea- 
board. 

A European trip is being consid- 
ered for 1965. Holland and the 
British Isles are the leading green- 
house vegetable countries in the 
world. England’s tiny Guernsey 
Island in the English Channel has 
about 1100 acres in tomato produc- 
tion. These countries would be well 
worth a visit by Cleveland growers. 

The tour committee began work- 
ing with its county agent 14 years 
ago. Hardid Ward, how retired as 
county agent, saw the benefits of 
grower trips and the impact they 
would have on the local industry. 
“We are stronger and continue to 
expand because we have seen what 
others are doing,” says Kraushaar. 
—Fred K. Buscher, Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty (Ohio) Agricultural Agent, Cleve- 
land. 


LETTUCE 


New Standard Proposed 


HE addition of a U. S. Premium 

grade has been recommended by 
USDA in its proposed revisions of 
U. S. Standards for grades of lettuce. 

USDA also included in its pro- 
posed revisions tightening of grades 
to permit less tolerance for defects at 
hipping points. Several new defini- 
tions have been added to the stand- 
ards and some changes made in exist- 
ing definitions; the most important 
change liberalizes requirements per- 
taining to tipburn. 

Because of the size and importance 
of the lettuce crop—in 1959, value of 
lettuce grown in the U.S. was more 
than $125 million—comments on the 
proposed revisions will be received 
until March 1, 1961. 

Comments should be submitted in 
writing to E. E. Conklin, Chief, 
Fresh Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NEW FOR 1961 


CROO 


"SAY “SEE-AR-CO 


BEAN HARVESTER 


WITH FARMALL 
MODEL 340 TRACTOR 


POWER STEERING, 


¢ Built-in torque amplifier 
(creeper gear) 


¢ Hydraulic motor replaces gas 
engine on Cleaner 


® More available horsepower 


¢ Powered to haul hydraulic 
bulk boxes 


¢ Adaptable to palletizing, bagging 
and bulk handling 


Write for full information 


CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.u-. 


FOO oO ano oe oe ee 





Sizes and Prices 


POLYETHYLENE oo irene tim 0 00 


mil. thick,and this is medium 
t ; L RA weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 


3 ft. wide by 100 ft. 
a roll 
00 


Transparent 


20 ft. wide 4 100 ft 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
Deduct 20% 


10 Rolls or More 
Deduct 25% 


Big Sample Bargain 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 
BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


0015"—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net 
0015"—3 ft. x 500 ft., $7.50 a roll, net 
.0015"—3 ft. x 1,000 ft., $13.92 a roll, net 
0015"—4 ft. x 1,000 ft.. $18.56 a roll, net 


“We ship same day’ 


YOHO & HOOKER 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Amazing NEW : 
ald ST Oe heme 


Adds years to vo soil, Extra dollars to your cate 
ee haa t “ on 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


FERTULITY 
RETARDS SOM EROSION © CUTS CULTIVATION TIME © 
Does all these Tough Jobs Well! 
* SEED SED PREPARATION 
* WEED CONTROL 
* PASTURE BREAKING 
* LAND RECLAMATION 


allel STP Ct Io 


Winpower Mfg. Co., Newton, lowa 


resu 
Free greenhouse pians sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY Speeean oO. Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Lexington, Ky. 


GREENHOUSE INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


WIND 


Adequate 
Proiection 


HAIL 


SNOW 


FIRE 


HAVE A CUP OF COFFEE 


WITH US AT BOOTH 29 CROP 
FLORISTS: 7. 


FORMERLY FLORISTS’ HAIL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P.O. BOX 535, EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Reasonable 
Rates 


“CHAIN” BUYING 
(Continued from page 13) 


fewer melons at 69 cents each would 
have reduced the profit margin con- 
siderably. And raising the price was 
impossible because the retail price 
had been advertised. The load was 
rejected. 

At the same time, buyers will ad- 
mit that imperfect communications 
between themselves and the ware- 
house inspectors can create a prob- 
lem particularly when the buyer 
knows a load is below standard but 
fails to tell the inspector. 

They unanimously deny that re- 
jection is a device to compensate for 
over-ordering. 


Buyers generally cease buy- 
ing in an area before the deal 
terminates. 

Since they believe late harvests in 
any section are usually of lower 
quality, they are willing to pay more 
for the freshness of a beginning deal. 

Produce buyers are _ flexi- 

ble; almost as susceptible to 

sound merchandising as the 
customers in their stores. 


A good salesman can sell them 
new varieties and new areas; pro- 
viding he comes through with the 
service promised. 

The Wesco potato buyer was 
“pushing” a new southern potato 
area to several division buyers. 

“How did you become acquainted 
with this area?” | asked. 

“The shipper stopped in our office 
last winter, told me of his new wash- 
ing and packing facilities, offered 
a top quality, and asked for some of 
our business. | tried several loads 
and found they were as promised. 
Now I am trying to sell them to our 
division buyers because they are a 
good buy.” 

Buyers sincerely dislike low 

produce prices. 

“We're a cost-plus business,” ex- 
plained one executive. “Regardless 
of cost we add our percentage mark- 
up. We would much prefer to make 
30% on a bushel of cucumbers sell- 
ing for $6 than one selling for $2. 
But we must be competitive ; we can- 
not afford to pay more than our 
competition. Frankly, we'll be happy 
to pay any reasonable price for a 
commodity providing no one else is 
buying it for less. But we will never 
pay more than we have to. As long 
as growers continue to sell at dis- 


Construction details for Cornell Ctvercity, plastic 
of mate- 


ere available 
GROWER, Willoughby 
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tress prices we'll buy at those 
prices.” 
Buyers do try to buy at the lowest 
possible prices ; it’s their job. 
Buyers are under constant 
pressure: 


Pressure to increase the percent- 
age of produce sales. 

Pressure to originate customer- 
appealing promotions. 

Pressure to maintain a high gross 
profit margin but still compete with 
other chains. 

Pressure to provide stores with 
high quality produce. 

There just isn’t any standard pro- 
cedure for buying or merchandising 
produce. Everyone in the firm from 
clerk to president has his own ideas 
and tries to influence his colleagues. 
Wesco buyers attempt to sell their 
services to division buyers; division 
buyers work to sell their promotions 
to store produce clerks. 

They compete not only with other 
chains but with fellow buyers of 
groceries, meat, and dairy products 
while the division accountant spurs 
them ahead with his periodic re- 
ports of gross sales and profits. If 
they fail, they are well aware that 
someone else can take their desk. 
Competition within the Kroger firm 
is as keen as between the Kroger 
Company and other food chains. 

Self-service produce depart- 

ments are being dictated by 

high labor costs and speed- 
minded shoppers. 

Most Kroger stores have a labor 
budget allocated on basis of sales. 
Many hours are spent bagging let- 
tuce, trimming celery, weighing 
plums, in addition to stocking dis- 
play cases; labor hours that are in- 
creasingly expensive. 

Central prepacking and sales by 
count rather than weight offer a 
means of reducing these costs. 

Furthermore, customers show an 
increasing reluctance to wait while 
the clerk weighs their produce. De- 
spite their spoken preference for 
personal attention and an oppor- 
tunity to pinch the tomatoes, when 
given an alternative, young home- 
makers choose prepackaged items. 

This places a greater premium on 
uniformity in size and shape; uni- 
form heads for the lettuce wrapping 
machine; uniform plums for sales 
by the dozen. 

Chain stores are profit-mak- 

ing organizations, not educa- 

tional institutions. 

They recognize their responsibili- 
ties to the public and believe they 
are of service by mass distributing 
food at a low profit margin. 

They will merchandise an item 
only if it builds store traffic or re- 
turns a reasonable profit. They are 
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Molmes Seeds 


Quality Seeds for Critical Growers 


Resistant Ballhead F, Hybrid 


Here is the newest addition to our hybrid family. A truly remark- 
able cabbage, showing uniformity and excellent vigor. Several 
days earlier than Danish Ballhead. Well shaped, fine firm heads 
and very productive. Heads average 8-10 lbs. but by planting 
closer together smaller heads can be cut. We have received excel- 
lent reports wherever grown. 


ATTENTION FLOWER PLANT GROWERS 
Write for our 1961 catalog with color insert. 


Moles Seed Co. 1017-9tns2, canton, ohio 





Plants ’em all, 


large and small 


Plant size is no problem when you use a Holland Transplanter. 
Holland’s ingenious “all rubber gripper pocket” handles all trans- 


plants, regardless of size, with equa 
pocket opens on both sides—not just one. 
Holland’s “Start-Rite” water valve is virtually foolproof— 


easier. 


efficiency. What’s more, the 
Feeding is faster and 


gives your transplants a perfect start. 


You save time and work, you actually plant more profits when 
you plant with a Holland—the transplanter that outsells all other 


makes combined. See them at your dealer’s. 


Write for his name 


and your copy of our big new catalog. 


HOLLAND TRANSPLANTER COMPANY, Holland, Mich. 


will grow BETTER, FASTER 
and HEALTHIER in the 


Sturdier, Quality oa (Op. Peat Pot 


FERTI- 


FOLIAGE 


WATER SOLUBLE FERTILIZERS 


FOR 


LEAF AND ROOT FEEDING 
See them at our Booth #28 


ECLIPSE COMPANY, INC. 


139 S. Easton Rd. 
VEORTADLE 


FRE GROWERS 


Use the coupon below for Free monthly 
subscription to this valuable publica- 
tion. Crammed with news, and other in- 
formation. Published by SEED RE- 
SEARCH SPECIALISTS INC., foremost 
breeder of Specialized Vegetable Seeds. 


I SEED SPECIALIST 


| p.0. Box 3091 
| MODESTO, CALIF. 


Please put me on your mailing list for a Free 
Subscription. 


Glenside, Pa. 


for the best in 


RUBBER BANDS 


for YOUR vegetables 


@® Open Ring RUBBER BANDS 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 
“oiee® eo HOT SPRINGS 


a 
Sa VL a Bs 


Free booklet, by a leading 
authority, tells how te use 
your air corrier sprayer to the 
best advantage. 

Send for yours today, no obti- 
gation. Indicate whether farmer 
or student. 


BESLER CORP. 
4053 Harlan Street 
Emeryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 


Whee. stocks in Lansing, Mich. 


not interested in educating Mrs. 
Consumer to eat more lamb, onions, 
fish, or apples, nor to buy more 
roses, house plants, or garden items 
unless these commodities attract 
customers or make a profit. 

Produce buyers are straightfor- 
ward in their demands. They want 
quality, uniformity, and service at 
competitive costs. 


What About the Grower? 


The plain truth is that chains can- 
not deal with the thousands of small 
producers who cannot or will not 
meet their supply requirements. 
They clearly prefer dealing with 
volume organizations and experi- 
enced salesmen. 

The claim that chain stores are 
ruining the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry will be refuted by the dozens 
of growers around each major city 
and the larger shippers in major 
production areas who are admittedly 
thriving on chain store business. 
Men who will point out that chains 
offer them the opportunity to ex- 
pand and take advantage of more 
expensive but efficient sprayers, 
harvesters, and vacuum _ coolers; 
equipment that would not be eco- 
nomical on a small farm dealing 
with many little buyers. 

The oft-repeated statement by 
growers that their problem is mar- 
keting and not production is a dan- 
gerous half-truth. Many growers 
refuse to face the fact that low finan- 
cial returns are caused more fre- 
quently by their inability to supply 
uniformly high quality products con- 
sistently at competitive prices than 
to their failure to locate a market. 

Fruit and vegetable growing will 
continue to be a highly competitive, 
risky business. The farming enter- 
prise, whether it be a family, cor- 
poration, or co-operative, that most 
nearly eliminates fluctuations in 
quality and price will succeed. 


Producers Must Change 

As produce buyers decrease in 
number and increase their buying 
power, fruit and vegetable growers 
must react accordingly. 

We can learn a lesson from the 
grocery business. As the chains 
grew, many small family-owned 
stores closed their doors; they could 
not compete. But many others are 
successfully matching wits against 
them and are very successful com- 
petitors. 

Many have formed voluntary or 
co-operative chains to combine the 
advantages of central procurement 
with the flexibility of independent 
merchandising. Others specialized to 
offer services or products not pos- 
sible for the chains. Many developed 
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Christmas, Bah, 
Humbug!! 


. . . Say some folks, but not AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. Each 
year at this time, we offer our 
reader-friends a chance to order 
two or more of the books on our list 


at a 10°, DISCOUNT. 


Be sure to order early—This Christ- 
mas offer expires on December 25. 


@ Vegetable Growing by James E. Knott. Gen- 
eral principles of equipment, seed supply, soil 
preparation and fertilization, irrigation, insect 
and disease contro!, storage, and marketing are 
covered in the new fifth eaition. The last half 
of the book is devoted to detailed discussions 
of the proper production of 71 different cco 
and warm season crops. 358 pages $5.00 


@ Concentrated Spray Equipment, Mixtures and 
Methods of Operation, by S. F. Potts. Here's a 
book for growers as well as teachers, research 
and extension workers, and students. 600 pages. 

$12.50 


@ Profitable Roadside Marketing, by R. B. Don- 
sidson and W. F. Johnstone. A practical hand- 
book for the successful operstion of a roadside 
market. 142 pages 


@ Pesticide Handbook, by Donald E. H. Frear. 
12th edition, just published. Lists trade names, 
active ingredients, uses and manufacturers of 
spray chemicals anc pesticide equipment. 216 
pages $1.50 


@ Principles of Weed Control, by Ahiaren, 
Klingmen, and Wolf. Here are the interesting 
tacts, fundamentals and revolutionary control 
techniques of this new, fast-moving science. Easy 
to understand. 368 pages 


@ Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants, 
by W. S. Hough and A. F. Mason. A revised edi- 
tion telling how to apply insecticides, fungicides, 
soil fumigants, herbicides, and growth requia- 
tors. Spray materials and equipment, and rec- 
ommended applications for fruit and vegetable 
crops ere discussed in detail. 726 pages $6.95 


@ Vegetable Growing by James S. Shoemaker. 
How, when, and where you can profitably pro- 
duce 40 different vegetables. Based on up-to- 
date findings, the book discusses time and depth 
of planting, harvesting, storage and marketing. 
Much new material on hybrid seeds is contained 
n the new second edition. 515 pages $6.50 


@ The Tomato by Pau! Work. Here is a practical 
treatise on the tomato for the amateur as well 
9s the commercial grower. It includes discussions 
on cheracteristics; methods of planting; fertili- 
zation; cultivation; harvesting and marketing, 
and insects and diseases. 136 pages Fa 


@ Plant Propagation, Principles and Practices, 
by Hudson Hartmann and Dale E. Kester. 
This practical guide is divided into three sec- 
tions: structures and equipment necessary for 
propagating, seed propagation, and vegetable 
propagation. 559 pages $10.50 


@ Handbook for Vegetable Growers, by James 
Edward Knott. Much of the widely scattered 
information on vegetable growing is packed 
into this pocket-size handbook. A ‘“‘must’’ for 
every vegetable grower. 238 pages $3.95 
@ Introductory Horticulture, by Everett P. Chris- 
topher, author of The Pruning Manual. This text 
provides a valuable source of information for 
growers interested in acquiring some scientific 
background for verious horticultural practices. 
GAS FOG etchant ctcicinitnntienisiamie 


Books sent postpaid 
on receipt of check or money order. 
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large supermarkets or chains of 
their own. 

So it must be with growers if they 
are to survive the mass distribution 
marketing revolution. 


Selling to Chains is Big Business 
Chain stores will continue to 
grow. Growers can deal effectively 
with this vital market if they aim for: 
@ Controlled Supplies: Controlled 
to assure continuous quality and 
service and controlled to prevent dis- 
astrous prices. Control need not be 
legislated ; it can arise from the effi- 
ciency of a large producer or from 
the co-operation of many. It is the 
same control that a chain exercises 
over the retail prices in its stores. 

@ National Advertising: Success- 
ful advertising depends on a promise 
of something better and a quality 
product easily purchased through- 
out the year. Brand loyalty in 
produce is low because few pro- 
ducer groups are able to meet these 
requirements. Trying to sell Califor- 
nia lettuce vs. eastern lettuce has far 
less chance of success than a united, 
industry-wide sales promotion. 

@ Self-service Packaging: With 
few exceptions, chains would prefer 
to buy unitized produce than to 
perform the packaging operation; 
their packaging costs usually exceed 
those at the shipping point. Growers 
who claim that chains will not pay 
a premium for special packaging are 
probably right. But packaging in a 
range of sizes to meet customer 
preference is often the difference 
between a sale and no sale. 

@ Direct Store Delivery: The dis- 
tance between the division ware- 
house and the store is distressingly 
hard on produce quality. Chains will 
look more favorably on suppliers 
who can deliver uniformly top- 
quality items direct to the store 
door. Apple and strawberry growers 
are now doing it; others can learn. 

© Professional Salesmen: The 
negative’ “Have crop; Will sell. 
What am I offered?’ must be re- 
placed by a positive offer-of continu- 
ous supplies at buyer’s specifications 
for a firm price. 

The professional growing and 
packing of each group must be ac- 
companied by its professional sale. 
This means advance contact with 
buyers, immediate knowledge of 
prices in all competing areas, objec- 
tive evaluation of product quality, 
and dependable delivery services. It 
will be a rare individual grower who 
can serve in both capacities. 

Food chains do provide an oppor- 
tunity for alert fruit and vegetable 
growers. Growers must learn to meet 
their requirements or develop outlets 
with processors, roadside stands, or 
specialty markets. Tue Enp. 


Sprinklers 


You’re your own weatherman when 
you have Rain Bird Sprinklers, for 
they give you water where you want it, 
when you want it, as you want it. No 
need to let blue skies make you blue! 
Rain Bird Sprinklers are specifically 
engineered for farm use. They’re rug- 
ged, reliable, and practically service- 
free, for Rain Birds have a minimum 
of moving parts. 
; You're sure of your 
O crops...sure of 
your sprinkler irri- 
gation when you 
specify RAIN 
BIRD! 
See your Rain Bird dealer. 


WESTERN RAIN BIRD SALES 


627 N. San Gabriel Avenue « Azusa, Calif. 


Asi mejora fas raices. 


KING FISK Treinta galones por 


hectarea haran ilo 
" mismo para sus siem- 
Guano Liquido” bras. ejores raices. 
Plantas Sanas. Aumento en produccion. Mayores 
utilidades. 
FERVE S. de R. L. de C. V. 
Ing. Eduardo J. Fernandez, Gerente 
Bravo 202, Nte..—Tel. 10-08. 
Culiacan, Sin., Mexico 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 
2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, Calif., U.S.A. 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


f with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER . . . 


easy-to-use, easy-to- read. Ne 
complicated chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
tionary, scientific device gives 
immediate, accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used 
by farmers, agriculturists, nur- 
serymen. Fully guvoronteed! 
Price — only $29.50, complete 
with handy corrying case, pays 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to: 


KEL INSTRUMENTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. VG-15 P. O. Box 744 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 





Winter Once Again 


I’m afraid we are going to have 
to face facts and admit that winter 
is here. Snow beautifies the land- 
scape, but it also increases our trans- 
portation problems. However, a new 
36-inch Sno-throw designed for use 
with the Simplicity “700” riding 
tractor is available to minimize these 
problems. It operates in a raised or 
lowered position, and tilts to match 
ground contours for effective clear- 


ing. You can control the outlet duct 
from the operator’s seat so that it 
throws to the right or left. It has 
a three-pin attachment to the tractor 
which makes it easy to put on or 
remove. There are many more 
attractive features to this Sno-throw, 
and | would suggest you write R. L. 
Smith, of Simplicity Mfg. Co., 6038 
Spring St., Port Washington, Wis. 
He will be delighted to give you the 
full story. 


With You in Mind 


\ new line of tractors was re- 
cently introduced in Dallas, Tex., 
specially designed for your comfort 
and convenience. The tractors were 
engineered to give you more speed, 
efficiency, and power. They all in- 
clude the first hydraulic power 
brakes ever offered on farm tractors, 
a new power steering system, and an 
exclusive selective hitch response for 
three-point hitch equipment. Every 
part of these new Deere tractors has 
been studied and improved. All im- 
provements were made with you in 


New 


for You 


mind. The tractors have variable- 
speed, 4- and 6-cylinder engines 
which are capable of operating eff- 
ciently at any speed in the working 
range. You would be wise to investi- 
gate this new line fully before next 
season. Write to Bix Beiderbecke, of 
Deere & Company, Moline, II. 


Revolutionary 


While I was in California this 
summer, I saw a really amazing ma- 
chine. This was a brand new tomato 
harvester which cuts the tomato vine 
at root level, then a tine pick-up 
conveyor elevates the vines to a 
series of horizontal walkers (a shak- 
ing device) which separates the 
tomatoes from the vines. The vines 
are carried to the end of the walkers 


and the tomatoes drop onto a con- 
veyor. The tomatoes roll down the 
conveyor for sorting, while leaves, 
vines, and dirt are discarded. At 
present, only those tomato varieties 
referred to as the “pear shapes” 
have been used in tests, but new 
strains of tough-skinned tomatoes 
are being developed that will ripen 
evenly for harvesting. It is esti- 
mated that four out of five laborers 
now working the tomato fields will 
be replaced by the harvester. A crew 
of 13 can do the work of 60 men 
hand picking the crop. This new unit 
is a really exciting development and 
may well revolutionize the commer- 
cial tomato grower’s operation. E. F. 
Blackwelder, of Blackwelder Mfg. 
Co., Rio Vista, Calif., will be glad 
to tell you more about this. 


A Fine Spray 


All of the advantages of both 
aerial and ground spraying can now 
be accomplished with a single trac- 
tor-drawn sprayer. This unit, be- 
cause of its air-reinforced boom, 
gives an “aerial type” spray cover- 
age with ground equipment for the 
first time. This is possible because 
of a length of special flexible tubing 
connecting the blower and the air 
boom. Flexibility is required in the 


connection so the boom may be 
raised and lowered and opened and 
closed hydraulically at the row ends. 
The spray penetrates dense foliage 
and provides thorough underleaf 
coverage. Attached to any standard 
tractor, the sprayer unit has a high- 
pressure system which sprays up to 
11 gallons per minute from its 285- 
gallon tank. The new sprayer is 
made by Paf Spray Corporation, of 
Scottsdale, Ariz., which incorporates 
this special tubing developed by 
Flexible Tubing Corporation, of 
Guilfofd, Conn. Why not write to 
either company for further facts on 
this new method of spraying your 
vegetable crops. 


Positive Germination 


One of the biggest cash outlays 
that vegetable growers make is for 
seeds. It’s important that the seeds 
we buy produce vigorous, high-bear- 
ing plants. Growers who are cost 
conscious are finding that Seed-Coat, 
a new protectant adjuvant, is one of 
the answers to greater yields and 
more production. Seed-Coat gives 
smooth, non-tacky, free flowing 
coated seeds. Seed-Coat will not 
soften with heat or become sticky. 
What’s more, the product is com- 
pletely harmless and entirely safe to 
use. This new seed protectant is 
resistant to attack by bacteria and 
fungi, and only small amounts are 
needed. Actually, 4 ounces of the 
new chemical in a gallon of water 
does the job. I saw a demonstration 
of Seed-Coat, and I urge you to 
write Stan Strew, at Colloidal Prod- 
ucts Corp., 100 Gate 5 Rd., Sausa- 
lito, Calif., for more details. 
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STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 14) 


Additional information about qualifica- 
tions for the scholarship awards may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Leland Burkhart, 
head, department of horticulture, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Fall lettuce plantings 
Salt River Valley-Harquahala-Eloy area 
are slightly less than last season while 
Aguila acreage has increased, according to 


in Arizona’s 


is $25; for out-of-state students, approxi- 
mately $114. Room and board in univer- 
sity dormitories is provided at approxi- 
mately $3 per day.» For additional infor- 
mation about the subjects offered, write 
to Short Course Director, College of Ag- 
riculture, East Lansing, Mich. He'll send 
you full particulars and a catalog. 


In the Pink 


ARKANSAS—Desha County growers are 
reaping profits from pink tomato produc- 
tion. With the harvest only partly re- 


$100,000 in the county. This is the area’s 
fifth year in pink tomato production. 
Growers are reporting high income 
from the crop that has been averaging 
U. S. No. 1 and No. 2 size and of excellent 
quality. Ernest D. Smith, Watson, had a 
gross income of $1500 from the first and 
second clusters of tomatoes on one acre. 
Mrs. Virgil Goggans, Watson, will gross 
$2000 from a single acre. The Dillard 
Brazils, Tillar, received a gross of $795 
from a %-acre tract and Mrs. Lester 
Johnson, Yancopin, netted more than 
from 


$500 Y%-acre of tomatoes.—Ralph 


ported, the tomato crop is estimated at 
Underhill. 


Arizona Fruit and Vegetable Standardiza- 
$60,000 in the Watson area alone and 


tion. Grower-shippers in the Salt Lake 
Valley area planted 14,234 acres in lettuce 
compared to 14,710 last year. The Aguila 
harvest is estimated at 4611 compared to 
4230 last year. 

Other vegetable acreages in the Salt 
River Valley include broccoli, 419, up from 
401 last year; carrots, 701, down from 
1225; celery, 137, down from 487; green 
onions, 890, up from 794; cauliflower, 600, 
up from 414; cabbage, 597, up from 411. 


School Bells Ringing 

MICHIGAN —lIt’s back to school for in- 
terested growers in the Michigan area. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
is offering an eight week course for the 
comercial vegetable grower, beginning 
January 9, 1961. 

In addition to comprehensive courses in 
Vegetable Producton and Handling and 
Storing, inspection and disease identifica- 
tion and control will be covered. Courses 
in Soil Management, Farm Management, 
Farm Power, and Farm Shop may also 
be taken. In addition, there will be op- 
tional courses in Beekeeping and Potato 
Production 

The course fee for Michigan residents 


FLYING OFF TO TOUR POTATO FIELDS 


Off for a two-day tour of North Dakota's Red River Valley are 45 potato growers and shippers from 
Nebraska. The group viewed the latest developments in potato research, storage, and mechanical 
harvesting. Nebraska Potato Council sponsored the tour. 


Set new records with Burpee’s 
BIG HYBRID TOMATOES 


BIG EARLY HYBRID—the earliest large fruited tomato of 
Burpee’s true F, hybrids. Bright scarlet fruit up to 1 Ib. 
Meaty and delicious. 
CLINTON HYBRID—highly prolific main-crop all-purpose 
tomato. Performs exceptionally well in the Middlewest. 
Large, smooth fruit. 


BURPEEANA EARLY HYBRID—highest early yield of all 
varieties. Bears heavily throughout the season. Especially 
valuable where season is short. 


Sales Promotional Material — FREE 


Business builders for you and your customers: 

@ Full-color bedding plant labels for 78 top flowers and 
vegetables 

® Color posters—11 x 17 inches—make a beautiful 
display 


© Signs to let consumers know plants are grown from 
Burpee seeds. 


Write now for your free copy of Burpee’s 1961 Catalog 
of special wholesale prices available to commercial 


Burpee’s BIG BOY (R) Giant Hybrid Produces fruit up to 2 growers. Full information on all Burpee products included. 


Ibs. Provides high yield even late in the season! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Wholesale Seed Growers 


Philadelphia 32 Clinton, lowa Riverside, California 
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COLOR 


PHOTOGRAPH 
8” x 10” 


Beautifully reproduced from any size 
original print, negative, or slide trans- 
porency, regardless of whether it be 
black and white or color. All work is 
done by specialized experts. If work 
is to be reproduced from black and 
white, please specify colors. All neg- 
atives or prints are returned. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. 


ONLY $y 


POSTPAID 


WORLD WIDE GIFT CO. 
Dept. B 107, 110 East 177 Street 


New York 53, N.Y. 


AGENTS—DEALERS—FARMERS 


up to $250 weekly. Represent highly rated, well 
established firm your area. Products nationally 
advertised — needed by every farmer. Proven 
sales plan. No investment. Free sample. ideal 
proposition for seed corn and feed men. Farm 
Products, 277 No. Main, Rochelle, Ill. 


TERRIFIC SOIL HEATING CABLE BARGAIN 


New 98-ft. 330 W. with built-in 70° fix temp. 
soil thermo. For double sash bed or 36-sq. 
ft. bench. Get more for larger areas. No. 
S98T ppd., $9.95. Money-back guarantee. 
No C.O.D. or open a/c. Clip $10.00 bill and 
your address to this ad. “There is no sub- 
stitute for bottom heat.” Send for free com- 
mercial growers bulletin. GRO-QUICK Mfrs., 
357 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


When changing your address, or in any mat- 
ter pertaining to your subscription, please 
send your address label from your last copy 
of AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. Hoving 
the address label, together with the informa- 
tion it contains, enables us to give you quick, 
efficient service. Don't forget: When you have 
@ question or complaint about your subscrip- 
tion, be sure to send us your address label. 


Subscription Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE—Readers and bus- 
imess firms will get top advertising value at 
low cost from AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER “Opportunity Ads.” These classi- 
fied ads are widely read, widely responded to 
by AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER’S 
high-income readers throughout America. 


RATES—For one insertion, 25¢ per word. For 
two insertions, 20¢ per word per month. Four 
insertions, 15¢ per word per month. Count 
each initial or whole number as one word. 
CASH WITH ORDER. You can use our 
companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER in combination with AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER for only 10c a word 


more. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER re- 
serves the right to reject or alter any copy 
which does not merit its standards. Ads will 
be inserted in first available issues unless 
preferred month is specified by advertiser. 
Closing date is 15th of second month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANT EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 
orders in your spare time accepting subscriptions 
for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 
Send for free credentials and tested-method sales 
kit. No obligation. Write today. AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

ADD THE ZON SCARECROW TO LINES 
you represent. A natural for salesmen covering 
farm equipment or seed dealers. B. M. LAW- 
RENCE & COMPANY, 244 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 





BOOKS 


DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 
LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee. 

BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
ries.” Raspberries and Strawberries. 84 pages. 
Price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 1525 S. 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill. 

TOMATO GROWERS — JUST PUBLISHED 
1960 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 1951- 
1960, $14.00. AMERICAN TOMATO YEAR- 
BOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 
VEGETABLE GROWERS—SEND 





TODAY 
for copy of our free leaflet, ““Books of Interest to 
Leading Vegetable Growers’. MACFARLAND 
ie P. O. Box 540-A, Westfield, 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 
KILL BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ- 
ing R-H BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
rains; not poisonous. For free information, write 


& 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36AV, 


Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS WHICH 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, with 
R-H WEED RHA P-20. Granular 2,4-D. Inex- 
pensive, easy to use, sure results. For free infor- 
mation, write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, 
Box 36 AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

MR. CORN FARMER: CONTROL BROAD 
leaved weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2, 4-D. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL CORPO- 
RATION, Box 36AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!” 
OAKHAVEN.-25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 





us. Information 25c. 
New Freedom, Penna. 


FOR SALE—PROFITABLE NURSERY, AVA- 
cado grove and high pine land 25 miles south of 
Miami in fast growing appreciating area, new air 
conditioned home completely furnished. For par- 
ticulars, write Box No. 117, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
BEAUTY SHOP ESTABLISHED 23 YEARS. 
4 booths. Equipment included and 4 apartments 
priced to sell. Write FENDRICKS, 114 North 
6th St., Allentown, Penna. 


KEENEY BROTHERS, 


CAMERA REPAIR 
WE SERVICE ALL TYPE AND MAKE 
cameras. Moderate prices. Specialist at built in 
synch. Our skilled mechanics extend personal 
care to your Leica, Exakta, Bell & Howell, etc. 
Finished work returned postpaid with written cer- 
tified guarantee. Estimates free. CAMERA 


TECHNICIANS INC., 115 West 3ist St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET COMING BEFORE 
Christ. A Bible truth revealed. Wonderful book. 
Free. MEGIDDO MISSION, Dept. FG, Rochester 
19, New York. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES | 


OHN BEAN SPRAYERS, KWH MIST 
lowers. FMC graders, washers, packing house 


equipment. Shur-Rane Sequa-Matic irrigation, 


power and hand pruning tools, supplies, parts and 
service. NORTHEASTERN OHIO'S JOHN 
BEAN DEALER. LANPHEAR SUPPLY DIVI- 
SION OF FOREST CITY TREE PROTEC- 
TION COMPANY, 1884 S. Green Road, Cleve- 
land 21, Ohio. Phone EV 1-1700. 


TOMATO CARTONS PECK BASKETS, 
bushel baskets, poly apple bags, paper or burlap 
potato bags. RL L. BOLLING & CO., Box 
1535, Huntington, West Virginia. 


HAIR CARE 
GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO THEIR NAT- 
ural color, this liquid stops falling hair and rids 


dandruff. $2.00 Postpaid. FENDRICKS, 114 
N. 6 St., Allentown, Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE— 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, Ladylake, Fla. 


SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
weekly, lists all sales. Buy Jeeps, trucks, boats, 
tents, tires, etc. direct from government. Next 10 
issues, $2.00. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax- 
ton, Illinois, _ 
WINE—BEER—ALE RECIPES. FOR HOME 
use. Send $1.00 to HOWE, Box 9031, S. Lansing 
9, Michigan. — a ‘ 
“LOWER PRICES” FREE SAMPLE AND 
folder on E-Z Rite plastic pot labels. MASTER 
PRODUCTS CO., Montague, Michigan, cei eS 
COTTON, NYLON, SILK FLAGS. PERFECT 
gift any time. Also have telephone loud speaker— 
everyone in room can talk and hear. Circulars free. 
EMBLEM B, Box 34, Hillsboro, Oregon. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In_our fifth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 63, Louisiana. — 
PERSONALS 
PRACTICE DAILY BIBLE READING. 
PLANTS 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — 
virus free. Tenn. Beauty, Robinson, Blakemore, 
$6.00 thousand collect. $1.35 hundred, $8.00 
thousand, prepaid. JOE ROBINSON, 938 McCay, 
Oneonta, Ala. Telephone CR 4-4383. Pe 
CANADIAN GROWN GREENHOUSE TO- 
mato seed including Vine Queen immune to all 
known molds. EDWARD LOWDEN, Ancaster, 
Ontario. 
ARKANSAS CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
plants. Finest grown anywhere. Foundation stock 
from University of Arkansas. Blakemore, Florida 
90, Robinson, Missionary $2.50 per 100, $7.50 per 
1,000; Premier, Surecrop, Tennessee Beauty, Dix- 
ieland, Albritton, $2.50 per 100, $8.50 per 1,000; 
Pocahontas, Earlidawn, $5'50 per 100, $10.00 per 
1,000; Streamliner $3.00 per 100. State Inspected 
Dunlap, Armore $2.50 per 100, $7.50 — 1,000; 
Catskill $2.50 per 100, $8.50 per 1,000; Pocahontas 
8.50 per 1,000; Ozark Beauty $3.00 per 100. 
INVERRICHT & SCOTT, 500 Main Street, Au- 
gusta, Arkansas, Phone 347-2231. 

SITUATION WANTED j 
NEED WORKERS??? HARD WORKING 
farmers and ranchers (men only) from central 
Mexico want permanent year around jobs in 
U.S.A. Allow 5 to 6 months for arrival of workers. 
for free details, write: S. D. CORONA (AFVG), 
Apartado 184, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


WANTED TO BUY 
SWEET CORN HAVESTER. SEND INFOR- 
mation and price to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Box 118, Willoughby, Ohio. 


WILLS 
MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO WILL FORMS 


$1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 
48, Calif. 


HERNIA 


You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


ar. ou want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSS OREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
ries. Then Why A = up with wearing a grip- 
ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 


Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 
re may again work, live, play, and enjoy 

e in the manner ha desire. There is no 
obligation. Excelsior ical Clinic, Dept. 48628, 

sior Springs, Mo. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
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245 CRATES 
(Continued from page 11) 


month of January guarantees a uni- 
form harvesting period for his 
spring crop of from two to three 
weeks starting about the first week 
of May. The fall crop is planted start- 
ing near August 15 and harvest, 
which begins November 10, lasts for 
two weeks. Early frosts sometimes 
eliminate the fall harvest or shorten 
the harvest period to only a few 
days. 

George’s_ fertilization program 
starts at planting with the applica- 
tion of 300 pounds of 16-20 side- 
dressed 3 to 4 inches from the plant 
row and 3 to 4 inches below the seed. 
Following the thinning operation, 
when the plants are 6 to 8 inches 
high, a second application of 350 to 
400 pounds of ammonium sulfate is 
side-dressed some 6 inches to the 


Early sweet corn is planted on south of 
raised because soil temperature is Sinber’ 
wind protection better. Planter Jr. planter 
mounted on bed shaper plants two rows at time. 


side and 4 inches deep from the plant 
row. Just before tasseling when the 
plants are from 24 to 30 inches high 
a final application of 350 to 400 
pounds of ammonium sulfate is side- 
dressed about 8 inches to the side of 
the plant row and 4 inches deep. 

Through experience and Univer- 
sity of California co-operative fer- 
tility trials on his ranch, George has 
found that about 200 pounds of total 
nitrogen applied at three different 
times during the season produces a 
maximum crop with the most effici- 
ent fertilizer use. About 40 to 70 
pounds of actual phosphoric acid ap- 
plied in the dry form at planting 
times provides the extra phosphate 
not supplied naturally in the soil and 
gets the young corn seedlings off to 
a faster start. 

George sells some 10,000 five 
dozen-size wirebound crates of sweet 
corn to the Los Angeles Produce 
Market for local consumption. The 
remainder is marketed through the 
local Coachella-Imperial Distribu- 
tion Company for shipment into the 
midwestern states or markets in the 
northwest areas. Tue Enp. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


MORE 


Tractor, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FOR YOUR MONEY 


Grader, or, “aplemens, Micetane, Farmwagon and 


ARMY TYPE EXTRA 


HEAVY TREAD 


Good for mud & rough ae 
- Perfect condition. Used 


750x16— 6 ply Jeep 

750x20— 8 piy and tube 
900x16— 8 piy and tube 
900x20—10 ply and tube 


$17.50 
17.850 
17.50 
25.00 


USED TRUCK TIRES 


Excellent Condition Grade A 


MANURE SPREADER 


Used Traction Treads 
750x200 $15.95; 900x20 $20.00 


$ 8.50 
10.00 
12.00 


SELLING TIRES ALL OVER THE 


WORLD FOR OVER 38 


Wheelbarrow Tires Avaiiabie. 
New and Used Army Surpius Tires in Excellent Condition. 


YEARS 


SPECIAL OFFER!, 


ESH STOCK Not surplus. 
Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


NEW ARMY TREAD Ist 
$ Py 
Ply 
Ply 
Ply 
ay 


New Regular Tread Specials 
S25x20 10 ply ists $39.20 


10 ply iss 
i2 ply ist > 


700 x 16 
750 x 16 


2. 
5. 
2. 
2. 650 x 16 
7. 
3 eS 750 x 20 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


25:00 | $35 238 


TRUCK, SNOW RETREADS 


6 Ply 
6 Ply 
8 Ply 
8 Ply 
10 Ply 
10 Ply 


we have practically GANS SURPLUS TIRE CO. 


every known tire 
stock. Please + . 
for sizes not listed. 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send Check or M.O. 


VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR 
ss. tra the fioldl 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FURTHER DETANLS 


KIRBRO CO. 


131 SCHLEY ST. NEWARK 8 N. J 
WaAverly 3-4635 


KING FISH 


WHAT ? ? ? Spray organics on plants and 
trees? 

SURE ! ! ! If it’s KING FISH.*—It will 

be absorbed and ‘‘at work"’ 

in the plant within one hour. 

OR « «== «= = apply with irrigation water. 
You will be surprised at the 
low cost per acre and the 
extra income derived. 


FERVE, S. de R. L. de C. V. 
Bravo 202 Nte., Culiacan, Sin., Mexico 
ing. Eduardo J. Fernandez, Gte. 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 
2460 N. Chico oe Monte, Calif. 


"Guano liquido. 


ZON 
SCARECROW 


Stop bird damage to all 
crops for less than the 
cost of one shotgun 
shell per day! Price $595° 
8. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


SAVE LABOR 
ob 


SAVE TIME 


Do a BETTER and FASTER 


of SPRAYING and DUSTIN 
with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 
BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 
gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
See Our Exhibit in Milwaukee Nov. 28—Dec. 1 
For literature and prices write fo: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave. No. Caldwell, N.J. 


No C.O.D. 


6 ply ist 
8 ply ist 
750x20 8 ply ist 


USED TRUCK TUBES 
650x20 700x20 $2.50 


750x20 750x16 
Larger Sizes $4.00 


$16.00 
$18.50 
$22.50 
$30.00 
$40.00 
$45.00 


AIR TIGHT 


Phone 
Turner 
9-2025 
9-2078 


Dept. 8 
1003 Broadway 
Chelsea 50, 
Mass. 


DEALERS 
Me Ba) 


elas 
Ae acer- Tale 
more 
Agel od as 
planting 
Alpha 
tomato 
seeds? 


Alpha specializes 
in breeding and 
hybridizing tomato 
seeds. 

That’s why tomato 
growers receive 
better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 
standard and hy- 
brid seed. 

You can be sure 


with 
ALPHA 
SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 


Dept. AV-12 
1401 Abbott St. 
HArrison 2-9693 
Salinas, California 


F-D-S 
“TITANTENTS”’ 
PLANT PROTECTORS 


F-D-S TITANTENTS GIVE 


HOTHOUSE PROTECTION” 


Millions Are Used Annually 
AVAILABLE IN THREE SIZES 
Profitable Dealerships Open! 
Write for Full Particulars 
F-D-S MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC 





\merican 


TUNA CNG ab 


EDITORIALS 


Storing Vegetables 


KEEP ethylene out of vegetable 
storages. Do not store vegetables 
with ripening pears or apples! 

Several years ago a cabbage grower 
stored part of his crop in a regular 
cabbage storage shed and the re- 
mainder in his refrigerated apple 
storage. He was surprised to learn 
that the cabbage in the less well- 
regulated common storage was far 
greener and fresher looking after 
several months, 

The answer was ethylene given off 
by the ripening apples. Research has 
shown that ethylene is evolved natu- 


A Lot of 


“PUT sunshine in your winter meals 
with fresh vegetables.” 

It’s a cheerful message the Cleve- 
land Greenhouse Vegetable Growers 
Association is using to promote green- 
house-grown lettuce (leaf and Bibb), 
tomatoes, cucumbers, and watercress. 

The campaign was brought to the 
attention of the press and radio and 
TV at a “‘lettuce” luncheon sponsored 
by the association and the East Ohio 
Gas Company. Dr. Richard N. Bohn- 
ing, newly appointed assistant dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Ohio State University, in 
discussing vegetables from the nutri- 
tion standpoint, during the meeting, 
pointed out that lettuce, like carrots, 
contains health-giving carotene. 

With about 400 acres of land under 
glass, the Cleveland Greenhouse Veg- 
etable Growers Association is an en- 
ergetic, co-operative group that mar- 
kets its crops as far east as New York 
and Boston, west to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and southwest to St. Louis. 

At the turn of the century the 
Cleveland greenhouse industry com- 
prised only 5 acres under glass. Today 
it represents the largest concentration 
of greenhouses in the U. S. 

If you’re contemplating building 
and maintaining a glass greenhouse, 
here are some figures made available 
by the Cleveland association : 

For a one-acre house you will need 
50,000 square feet of glass, 35,000 
tiles, 40,000 feet of pipe, 50,000 board 
feet of lumber, and a 100 h.p. boiler. 

During the growing season, two 


30 


rally by many fruits, including 
pears, apples, and bananas during 
respiration. This gas, commonly 
used to ripen tomatoes, accelerates 
normal ripening processes including 
the disappearance of chlorophyll, 
mellowing caused by changes in 
pectic substances, disappearance of 
starch, and reduction in acidity. It 
is often introduced into banana 
ripening rooms to bring about the 
same results. 

Thus, if you seek to store vege- 
tables for long periods, do not store 
them with ripening fruits. 


Sunshine! 


crops of tomatoes, for example, re- 
quire, per acre, 75,000 gallons of 
water, 48,000 pounds of mulching 
material, and 3000 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


In the Cleveland greenhouse area 
an average spring crop of tomatoes 
yields 12,000 eight-pound baskets of 
tomatoes per acre; a fall crop aver- 
ages 7000 baskets. All told, the Cleve- 
land area produces over 35 million 
pounds of tomatoes, three-fourths of 
which are shipped outside the Cleve- 
land market. 

An average greenhouse in the 
Cleveland area produces about 75 tons 
of vegetables per acre annually. In 


“A Morey Christmas dnd a bumper New Year's 
crop for 1961."" 


addition to the major crops of toma- 
toes, this inckides leaf lettuce, Bibb 
lettuce, cucumbers, and water cress. 

A lot of sunshine not only for win- 
ter meals but for spring, summer, and 
fall meals as well. 


Recapturing A Market 


TWO years ago the lima bean in- 
dustry in Delaware was in trou- 
ble. It was losing its markets to 
California where lima beans can be 
grown so much more cheaply that 
they can be delivered frozen or 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“Nature is the living, visible garment 
of God." 
—Goethe 


canned to eastern markets at prices 
unprofitable to local bean marketers. 

With the aid of University of 
Delaware marketing specialists, the 
Delaware growers met the challenge. 
They decided to concentrate on the 
fresh market outlets. 

But the modern consumer demands 
built-in conveniences in her fresh 
produce—the day of selling pod limas 
is past. These Delaware growers de- 
cided to sell pre-shelled limas in con- 
sumer-unit plastic pouches. Test 
marketings were so successful that 
the program has been widely ex- 
panded. And Delaware growers have 
recaptured a market they might easily 
have lost without modern packaging. 


Clean-Up Time 


KEEP your roadside stand neat 
during the winter, recommends 
W. Bradford Johnson, extension 
vegetable specialist at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Customers who buy vegetables 
there in season will observe your 
empty market after the sales season 
has ended. And a tidy market is a 
good advertisement. 

Clean up all rubbish from the build- 
ing, stand, and surrounding ground. 
Stack empty baskets and other con- 
tainers. And a coat of paint on the 
building will freshen the market’s 
appearance for next season. 


Coming Next Month 


A Glimpse at Varieties for 1961 
Hybrid Cucumber Breakthrough 
Bedding Plant Grower’s Corner 
Highlights of VGAA Convention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





Make Your Product Preferred at the Point of Sale 


---use the modern packaging that takes fruits and 
vegetables to market in prime condition 


Preference makes sales — and when your produce 
reaches the market in prime condition, it’s bound 
to have top buyer appeal. 


You can put your fruits and vegetables out front 
when you select from this complete line of baskets, 
containers and packs, designed to protect and main- 
tain its fresh quality and appearance. 


Smartly decorated in bright, modern designs, these 
packages lend themselves to best possible display 


at the point of purchase — and you build increased 
acceptance with your own brand identification 
imprinted on each unit. 


Ask for the new AGRICULTURAL 
PACKAGING CATALOG — giving detailed 
information on the complete Packaging 
Corporation line of baskets, containers and 
packs for all kinds of produce and horticul- 
tural products. Prices and samples on 
request. 


Planned Packaging moves produce 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Regional Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan «+ Quincy, Illinois - Rittman, Ohio 








cucumbers eh) =e watermelons 





CNC MR Stat ae 


Raita all iene _ — 


you should be using .. . 


VERIFIED SEED 


—— Look for this label 


it means better seed and better crops for you 


it’s your guarantee ! 





1. That the seed has been produced under Asgrow supervision, from pedigreed 
Asgrow parent seed stocks. This gives you added assurance of genetic uni- 
formity — more marketable fruits — in your crop. 

2. That the seed is produced in areas where certain specified seed-borne diseases 
are not known to exist. This gives you clean seed without risking injury from 
disinfectant treatment — greater assurance of a crop. 


For your added protection 


Asgrow Verified Seed comes in VIGORPAK, the exclusive ASGROW process, which 
gives you greater assurance of uniform, rapid germination, better seedling vigor, 
even under adverse conditions, than you have with just ordinary seed. 


Asgrow Seed Company 


New Haven 2 e Atlanta 2 e Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Oakland 4 « San Antonio 11 
Asgrow Seed Company International, Milford, Conn. 


The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 














